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INDIVIDUAL CIVILIZATION. 


BY PROF. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 


Tue great law of the human mind 
is expansion. Expansion, growth, ad- 
vancement, is the characteristic fact of 
the human race. Both philosophy and 
history establish the truth of these as- 
sertions. Reason teaches us to antici- 
pate, and experience confirms the con- 
viction, that man is destined to unlim- 
ited and endless improvement ; that, as 
an individual, he is incessantly, perhaps 
insensibly, progressing ; and that, as a 
race, he is gradually approaching that 
ultimate goal of perfection—for there 
is a sense in which this term is applica- 
ble to the mass—which marks the an- 
terior boundary of that ideal life, to 
which humanity looks forward with 
buoyant hope, and which sheds its light 
upon the dull or painful realities of 
each passing hour. 

,We have reason to trust that the 
(octrine of individual _ perfectibility 
commends itself to the most judicious 
and intelligent readers. We certainly 


have a personal interest in it. How 


' bright, how glorious, if the world is 


' continually and for ever progressing ! 
yi progressing ! 


In the estimation 


| of many of the 
| Mar—1} 








strongest minds of age, the sentiment 
is stamped with the impression of rea- 
son; nor can it be denied, that it is the 
most constant topic of prophetic inspi- 
ration. Indeed, it is the key, the nu 
cleus, the radiating point, of Scripture. 
It is the burthen of the old dispensa- 
tion, and the glory of the new. It is 
by revelation, in fact, that we have ac- 
quired a knowledge of this principle ; 
and, therefore, it is worthy of the ut- 
most confidence. It is a doctrine of 
great practical influence. It possesses, 
and should exercise, unlimited power 
on the employment of our mental and 
physical faculties. It is the object of 
our hopes, the image of our destiny. 


. Faith should lend us the magic of its 


sway, and push us onward to the prize. 
Let this destiny, reader, stand fresh be- 
fore you in every situation of life. It 
should visit you in the night season. 
It should follow you into the secular 
occupations of the world. It should 
meet you in yourretirements, and form 
the subject of your profoundest and 
holiest meditations. It is the inviting 
angel that precedes you in your course ; 
that incites you to the best and noblest 
of your undertakings ; that will con- 
tinually point you to the object of your 
purest and highest aspirations. 

How satisfactory, how captivating is 
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the fact, that, amidst all the changes 
and turmoil of the world, society has 
never suffered a retrogression! On- 
In the dark- 


est periods, when truth and virtue did 


ward, upward, onward ! 


appear to sleep, when science had drop- 
ped its telescope and philosophy her 
torch, when the world would seem to 
have been standing still, the inscruta- 
ble wisdom of divine Providence was 
preparing new agents, and evolving 
inore powerful principles, to co-operate 
in the work of individual and_ social 
improvement. It would appear as if 
the world, like the year, had its sea- 
sons; and that the seed disseminated 
in spring, must first die, before it can 
vegetate und produce the rich harvests 
of autumn. History has marked out 
such cycles; and we are disheartened 
by the necessary and successive periods 
of darkness, because the revolution is 
so vast, or our own position so humble, 
that we cannot look beyond the shade 
that surrounds us, and behold the dis- 
tant and gradual approaches of another 
day. 

The great agents in the work of in- 
dividual civilization are science, phil- 
osophy and religion ; and the constant 
and wonderful growth of these agents 
is a clear indication of the intellectual 
and moral progress of the world. 

The function of science, properly de- 
fined, is to acquaint us with the distinct 
objects and existences, material and 
immaterial,by which we aresurrounded. 
[ts theatre is the universe. Its objects 
Mind 


quality, 


are innumerable, if mot infinite. 


and matter, substance and 
things visible and invisible, temporal 
and eternal, are embraced within the 
compass of its mighty attempts. 


Philosophy, on the other hand, trans- 








hoo 


cends the region of isolated facts, and 
abstract existences, and essays to de- 
monstrate the multiplied relations, con. 
nections and dependencies which this 
infinite variety of objects mutually 
sustains. It places man in the center 
of the natural world, and exhibits the 
manner in which all beings bear a nee- 
essary relation tohim. To all purposes 
of simple philosophy, he is regarded as 
the chief existence. His mind is the 
focus to which all the properties of 
spirit and matter, and all the truths of 
It is 
the radiating center, from which their 


reason and revelation, converge. 


blended light is subsequently diffused. 
the 


truths receive their peculiar character 


It is from human mind that all 


and complexions. It is the relations 
of man to all other existences, material, 
animal and spiritual, from which are 
deduced those unalterable and eternal 
principles, which constitute the ground- 
work of all philosophy, natural, politi- 
eal and moral. 

Religion covers a broader field than 
is occupied by either of the other agents 
It is both 
It teaches 


in civilization. sclence and 


philosophy. us facts inac- 
cessible to reason, whose magnitude 
and importance are quite inconceivable, 
—facts, the influence of which extend 
“from everlasting to everlasting.” It 
discovers the origin, the history, and 
It rolls 


up the curtain of individual and social 


the conclusion of all things. 


life, and displays the infinite drama of 
existence in all the variety of its acts 
and scenes, with all the perfection of 
coincident characters and parts, at 
tended by the powerful influence which 
can be exerted by the respective merits 
of truth and nature, reason and revela- 


tion, combined. It institutes relations 
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the most sublime in their nature, and 


draws comp 
‘ng in their tendency. The sanction it 


arisons the most overwhelm- 


extends to duty is as broad as eternity. 

The motives 

and untiring 

tion of truth 

highest virtues, are as mighty as rea- 
oo) 


it imparts to the noble 
exertion, in the acquisi- 
and the practice of the 
son, as enduring as immortality, as in- 
viting as heaven, as sublime, as terrible, 
as the wages of crime, or as the shad- 
ows of the grave! 

The history of science is a continual 
record of intellectual triumphs. Yet, 
there are sober and otherwise judicious 
men, who are supposed to doubt the 
correctness of its annals, and still more 
the justness of what they denominate 
its flattering conclusions. They point 
you to Egypt, intersected by canals, 
heightened to superior beauty by the 
chums of agriculture, and crowned 
with the most magnificent temples and 
monuments. They conduct you to the 
pages of classical history, or to the 
scenes of the modern panorama, and 
exhibit the splendor of former cities ; 
or to the studio of the ancient artist, 
and surround you with the speaking 
canvass and the breathing marble. The 
Roman empire, in the days of its high- 
est splendor, is portrayed before you. 
The antiquity of Indian inventions, or 
the discoveries of subtle Arabia, are 
(iscoursed upon in your presence with 
apparent triumph. You are told, that 
all that now astonishes is but the revi- 
val of former experiences; and that 
the world is living over again its an- 
clent greatness. The philosophers of 
Greece are summoned from their graves 
to testify to the unrivaled glory of a 
former civilization. Whence came our 
knowledge, it is asked, of the natural 





sciences, but from Abou-Ryan-al-By- 
rouny, who spent forty years in the 
study of mineralogy, and from another 
hard name in the Arabic dialect, who 
traversed the plains and forests of all 
Europe to furnish Linnzeus with a com- 
plete, though undigested system of sex- 
ual botany. The gardens, groves, vine- 
yards, and delightful rural villages of 
Grenada, under the plastic civilization 
of its Moorish conquerors, are instantly 
cited to rival the highest specimens of 
English cultivation. Paper, gun-pow- 
der, the compass, and numerals, with 
many other inventions and discoveries, 
are all industriously traced to an early 
age. Science, it is said, like the sun, 
rises in the east and travels westward, 
shedding its light upon the successive 
nations which lie under its course, and 
is probably destined to set out again 
from the same point, again and again 
to pursue the same journey. 

This is without doubt a delightful 
picture of the past, and is admirably 
adapted to please the fanciful notion s 
of the antiquary; but it will not sat- 
isfy the demands of fact and of history. 
To demonstrate the remarkable prog- 
ress which science has made since the 
ages to which we have alluded, we have 
only to study the authors who were 
contemporaneous with those civiliza- 
tions which form the boast of this an- 
tiquarian spirit, and then go into the 
modern world and make the compari- 
son, Let the agriculturist peruse the 
poetic description which the Roman 
Georgic contains of the implements of 
husbandry, and testify if he does not 
go to his steel spade and patent plough 
Let the me- 
chanic take up the poems of Homer 


with an improved relish. 


(and there are many who can real 
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them in the original), and follow the 
immortal father of the epic muse 
through his labored panegyrics of ‘Tro- 
after he has caught all 
the enthusiasm he can from viewing 
Andromache plying a hand-loom, or 
Diomed riding into battle on a clumsy 
though classical vehicle, let him enter 
one of our modern factories, and hear 
the hum of a million spindles, and the 
crash of a thousand shuttles ; or intoa 
modern depot, and behold a train set 
out with the velocity of the wind, and 
vanish in the distance before he has 
time to express his astonishment! Let 
the seaman look back, through the 
pages of Livy or Virgil, to those times, 
when a few perilous yachts, or lumber- 
ing, heavy-oared galleys, creeping das- 
tardly along the shore, were the only 
navy of the most famous people of all 
antiquity ; and with what pride he will 
set his foot upon the deck of one of 
our majestic ships of the line, or enrol 
his name among the bold adventurers 
of our thundering steam vessels— 


‘** Whoee path is on the mountain Wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.” 


How heartily does the geographer 
laugh at the discoveries of A‘neas and 
the periplus of Hanno! What aston- 
ishment would Roman circus ora 
Grecian ampitheatre express, to wit- 
ness an American philosopher disarm- 
ing the tempest of its power, and 
weaving a peaceful garland with wreaths 
of lightning when “the heavens are on 
fire! In a word, that science has un- 
dergone many revolutions, and been 
lost in one country to appear im an- 
other, is no less true, than that, at each 
successive dev elopment, it has possessed 
some new element, and shone forth 
with unprecedented splendor. 

The same observation is true of phi- 
losophy and religion. Who can doubt 
that the philosophy of Greece was an 
improvement on the symbolism of 
Egypt, the sabeism of Chaldea, and the 
demiurgic system of the Persian magi ? 

Jan it be controverted that philosophy, 
in the hands of Bacon and Locke, was 
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more real, more pure and rational, thay 
with the philosophers of Athens and 
Rome? Nor can it be a question, that 
the path of experiment which these re- 
nowned thinkers have contributed to 
open, is conducting us to greater, 
clearer, nobler sialon than any former 
people or age has achieved. — Fucts 
are not the basis of philosophy. The 
imagination, which so long took the 
lead in this department of human in- 
vestigation, has at length found her 
true place in giving laws to the fictions 
of romance and in tempering the inspi- 
‘ations of fancy. Analysis and syn- 
thesis, for ages separated, have at last 
formed a happy and promising alliance ; 
induction is taking the place of specu- 
lation; and reason is occupying the 
throne which fancy has at length vaca- 
ted to her rival. 

It is impossible to affirm whether it 
will be so readily conceded, that religion 
has also shared in this general improve- 
ment. But if we will divest ourselves 
of the vulgar prejudices respecting the 
primeval purity of religion which his- 
tory does not sanction, we shall unani- 
mously acknowledge, that though Chris- 
tianity 1s intrinsically the same in all 
ages, the notions which mankind have 
entertained of it, and the character and 
degree of its influence upon the world, 
have been widely various in dittferent 
periods of its existence. Its light has 
certainly been becoming more clear, its 
sublime doctrines more justly appre- 
ciated, and consequently, its tenden- 
cies more rational and irresistible. The 
visible church was the reservoir into 
which poured, through a series of ages, 
the abject soofeeism of the East, the 
guady gnosticism of the South, the 
splendid but perplexed theistical theo- 
ries of the West, and ten thousand 
nameless rivulets of bold and barbaric 
speculation from the mighty North. 
This corruption commenced at an early 


age ; nay, in the very days of the apos- 
tles. In several of the canonical epis- 
tles, and more emphatically in_ the 


apocalypse, we are furnished with abun- 
dant evidence, that a spirit of imnova- 
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| nie 
had, at that early period, diffused 
Wy arvenness over vast portions of the 
PAC hristian world. But the Bible re- 
Pe pained ; and from that rock there still 
cued a stream, though at first choked 
im obstructed in its passage, which 
yas continually increasing m magni- 
‘ude and power. The names of Vigi- 
jantius, Huss, Wickliffe and Luther, are 
like the graduated columns placed at 
wide intervals along the bed of the 
Nile; they mark the progressive eleva- 
‘ions of this swelling river of truth, 
which has at length overflowed its 
banks, and spread its waters over all 


tion 





lands ! 

In the progress of these agents of 
civilization we witness the advancement 
‘of civilization itself. The individual 
is now more intelligent, more wise, 
more virtuous, than in any previous 
age. But civilization is yet in its in- 
3 fancy. It is less than three centuries 
since the true method of human im- 
~ provement was discovered. Most of 
“the sciences have not passed the season 
‘of youth; some of them have just ar- 
rived at a conscious existence ; others 
"are springing into being. Correct phil- 
osophy is perhaps not older than Bacon ; 
| it is certainly younger than the dawn 
of European civilization, which must 
be dated from the fall of Constantino- 
ple. Religion, as a pure and separate 
agent, subsequent to the apostolic age, 
_ cannot be traced to a much earlier pe- 
_ riod than that of Vigilantius ; nor did 
it produce anything worthy of special 
record, aside from the heroic devotion 
of its principal patrons, until the voice 
' of the sixteenth century shook the col- 
~/wnns of the papal throne, and gave 
intellectual and moral liberty to the 
World. The work is now going on. 
> The present age is the result of all 
# Previous ages. Science, philosophy, re- 
© ‘igion, are exerting both a separate and 

‘combined influence upon man, which 
is rapidly realizing the fondest antici- 
pations of the mind; which is under- 
// wuning the influence of error, diminish- 
me 12g the power of corporations and com- 
/ hunities when exercised contrary to the 
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| rights and necessities of their compo- 
| nent members, and enfranchising, en- 
nobling and perfecting the character of 
the individual. Democracy is the char- 
acteristic tendency of the age. It is 
the doctrine of all parties, political, so- 
cial and religious. In Europe, as well 
as in America, the people begin to rea- 
lize their power. Every man begins to 
feel conscious that he is an individual. 
Individuality will continue to mark the 
onward progress of the world, until, in 
some future age, the blessings of knowl- 
edge, liberty and happiness, will be en- 
joyed, in nearly equal degrees, by «all 
classes of men. Perhaps the child is 
soon to live that shall witness the dawn 
of this glorious period. Who will not 
invoke, with the Mantuan bard, the 
speedy presence of that event : 





‘*Incipe, parve puer!”’ 
or with the rapt poet of Twickenham, 
exclaim: 


‘** Swift fly the years, and rise the expected morn, 
O, spring to light, auspicious babe, be born !” 





VOICES OF THE WINDS. 


BY C. T. BATEMAN, A. M., OF ADRIAN. 


Hark! hark! the winds go sighing by, 
And oh! what thoughtsto me they bring, 
As through the ever-changing sky 
I hear their airy voices sing! 


How many songs they seem to chant, 
How many words they whisp’ring speak! 
How oft they snarl with angry rant, 
Or wrathful round our chambers creak ! 


They come alike to all mankind, 

What e’er their fortunes here may be; 
But ah! what says the lisping wind ? 

Ask your own heart, and tell it me. 


What they may whisper in your ear, 
What songs they bring, | cannot tell; 
But when I hear the winds come near, 
| read their breezy voices well. 
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When over flow’ry plains they fly, 

And rustle through the fragrant trees, 
They seem to sing of a brighter sky, 

Of happy hearts and careless ease. 


When soughing through the lonely pines, 
Or sighing over dreary plains, 

Where dim the slanting sunlight shines, 
My soul in sadness then complains. 


They seem to tell of fading flow’rs, 

Of Autumn’s sere and falling leaves; 
And of those melancholy hours 

When dying Nature gently grieves. 


When dull and slow they murmur on, 
Like dirges from some distant shore, 
[ think of faces pale and wan 
Whom I shall here behold no more. 


’Tis then [ think of lonely graves 
Where loved ones sleep the sleep of death, 
And bless the wind that gently waves 
Their willows, with its passing breath. 


Sut when they come with angry sweep, 
High-tossing storm-clouds thro’ the sky, 
They tell how sea-born surges leap 
Where shipwrecked sailors sink and die. 


‘Tis then their wrathful howlings fill 
The air with dread portentous wails, 

And hearts, with fear of coming ill, 
Grow faint and chill, and courage fails. 


Ah! then, how weak is puny man, 

When whirlwinds grasp with direst rage 
The ocean flood, the solid land, 

And fierce tempestous battles wage! 


When biting blasts of winter come, 
And round our cheerful mansions roar, 
They seem to tell what they have done 
When bursting thro’ the poor man’s door. 


But when they come with snowflakes light, 
And fill the air with feath’ry clouds, 

Wide mantling earth in silv’ry white, 
They whisper joy to merry crowds. 


They come to tell you of the mirth 
When tinkling bellsand bounding sleighs 

Go dancing o’er the snow-white earth, 
Among the merry Christmas days. 








But best I love the gentle breeze 










. a ‘ - is me , pas 
Young Spring brings o’er the sung al ly 
plains, es wh 

To kiss the freshly budding trees, mpi beat 
oy) our 


And echo far the thrush’s strains. 


[t seems to speak in joyous rhyme 
Of new-born life on ev’ry shore, 
And of some glorious coming time 
When Death and Storm shall fright 
more. 


ENDURING AFFECTION. 


BY J. YOUNG, 


‘*Ge to thy darling. false one, go! 
And gaze enraptured on her charms; 

Sink on her breast of melting snow, 
And court her fond, luxuriant arms. 


Murmur again the ardent vow 
That mingles hope with fond desire - 
Now paint the lover’s wish—and now 
Behold a woe-worn wife expire. 


Who, when her dearest hopes were flows, 
And thou wert guilty passion’s slave, 

Mourned o’er thy errors as her own, 
Androught to hide them in the grave,” 


ANON, © 


Every country has its views peculia’ ~ 
to itself, and every county in our ow — 
country has picturesque embellishment _ 
exclusively its own; nor are the divers: —~ 
fied charms which nature exhibits inhe 
different scenes of awful grandeur, sub 7 
duing simplicity, or towering sublimity 7 


more various, or greater in number, thar 
the taste of her admirers. There is a 
evident association, although no rule 
can be laid down by which to explain It, 
between the scenery presented, and thi 
temperament of the enamored beholder. 
The mild and gentle are not fascinate 
by the wild uproar of the dashing cat 
ract, the bellowing crater, or the fearfll 
ravine; nor are the bold and impetuot 
transported by the soft and easy lané 
scape, the neat retired villa, or the w 
varying summer skies of luscious Italy. 
and yet in each there are indescribab 
emotions, blending with their childho 
scenes, and the places of their birth, 
which never can be erased by the viel 
of any other country. 
Allowing these desultory observatiol 
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S pass for axioms, yet the admission 
nust be made, that there are circumstan- 
eg which not unfrequently throw a halo 
{ beauty around the most unlovely spots, 
me, our imagination, or which give to 
PH cauty itself an impressing power, such 
@.,; causes its identity ever to stand before 
Whe mind’s eye. vit 
| feel the correctness of this admissien 
“Wvhile I write it. Years have not been 
Fle to wear out the impression, nor have 
Fecones, of every grade and form, weak- 
d the sensations which cause my mind 
turn mechanically to the period and 
e spot to which I refer. A gentle draw 
PHupon memory suffices to bring the mi- 
SF nutie of my ‘‘tale’s particulars” into 
‘Sheing, or to cause, by & process which 
philosophy cannot explain, a kind of men- 
“tal resuscitation of the buried feelings of 
Pe departed years, — 
b My tale may, indeed, be denominated 
trite. and much dol wish that such a 
charge were less correct than it is; I 
F should then have the advantage of afford- 
ing more pleasure, although of a painful 
"kind, and of enjoying, myself, more grat- 
ification, in the conviction that fewer in- 
cidents of the same painful character 
_ were in being, than are known to exist— 
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* But what avails mere wishes, 

Good though they be, kindly expressed, 

And felt as powerfully ? Like a shadow 

Toastarving man, or painted fire 

To ene who freezes, or a limpid stream 

On canvass gliding, to one parched with thirst— 

They seem to meck, and add to misery.”’ 

In consequence of a degree of indispo- 
P sition under which I was laboring, during 
"my visit at a friend’s, [ was induced to 
» accept the pressing invitation of the gen- 
tleman and his charming family, to pro- 
~ long my stay at his hospitable mansion 
beyond the period [ had intended. In 
7 order to afford me an opportunity of 
7» viewing the surrounding country, and, at 
the same time, advantage my health, he 
proposed, after we had taken breakfast 
one morning, aride on horseback to the 
parsonage house of a neat village a few 
miles distant. I had before heard of the 
_ venerable person who resided there, and 
 Fielt glad that an opportunity was now 
offered me to be introduced to his ac- 
 ‘itantance. I accordingly expressed my 
= readiness to join my friend in his ride. 
It was, perhaps, as cheerful a morning 
as ever visited our world, since man’s 
“first disobedience ” infected. universal 
> 2ature with its moral evil, when 
oe «Earth felt the wound, and nature from her ceat 


oe “ishing through all her i 
oe | olhg g er works, gave sign ; 
oe That all was lost.” es apo) as 
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The fairy hand of spring had thrown 
her many-colored mantle over creation. 
The time of the “‘ singing of birds” had 
fully come, and in many a happy note, 
from the monotonous chirp of the spar- 
row to the lofty song of the mountain 
sky bird, were the praises of the glorious 
Being who ‘‘ maketh the outgoings of the 
morning, and evening to rejoice,” poured 
forth. 

A rich diversity of scenery and variety 
of conversation, gave to our animal spirits 
a buoyancy which extended its influence 
to every part of the system, and pro- 
duced a frame of mind of the most happy 
and tranquilized order. My friend’s ac- 
quaintance with the venerable person we 
were about to visit had been of long 
standing, and _ his estimation, founded on 
a knowledge of his character, was of the 
most exalted kind; hence he found a 
pleasure, by which I was happy to profit, 
in furnishing an interesting and detailed 
account of him. At every reference made 
to his views and exhibition of truth, his 
zeal, humility, his regard and attention 
to the interests of his flock, and the af- 
fectionate respect in which he was held 
by all who knew him, my anxiety in- 
creased to meet him,’ and, unconsciously, 
I put my horse into quicker motion, and 
then, again, reined him in, to keep even 
with my friend. 

The interesting and happy description 
of a country clergyman, which Goldsmith 
has given in his ‘‘ Deserted Village,” 
naturally entered my mind; and in al- 
most all its characteristic traits, it seemed 
to find its counterpart, or fac-simile, in 
the person to whose brief history I was 
listening, 


‘* A man he was to all the country dear’’— 


beautifully applied, but happily the fol- 
lowing lines did not— 


** And pa-sing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


Yet even this scanty stipend, little as it 
was, excovis, by four times ten pounds, 
what too many of those who fill the same 
oftiice should possess—those play-goin‘, 
fox-hunting, card-playing race of patron- 
ized incumbents, or incwmberers, and pal- 
mer-worms to our country. 

His stipend, of whom I write, did not 
reach the exorbitant sum of tens of thou- 
sands, nor tens of hundreds, a year; and 
yet it was sufficient, not only to place 
him (as all who fill the ministerial! office 
should be placed) above anxiety of mind 
concerning the things of this world, but 
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enabled him to exhibit, practically, the 
spirit applied to such by the apostle— 
‘‘given to hospitality.” Presently the 
tower of the village church appeared to 
rise out from a thick cluster of majestic 
trees, by which it was surrounded. Soon 
as we gained the entrance into the village, 
and as we rode along, [ imagined | could 
discover the influence of the pious pastor 
even in the appearance of the people and 
things which I noticed; and, mentally, I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ O, that all the ministers of 
the sanctuary in our land were of the 
same description ! them would murmur- 
ing and dissatisfaction cease: the sacred 
office would no longer be the butt of rid- 
icule or the theme of profane execration; 
then ‘God, even our own God, would 
bless us,’ and all the people would turn 
unto him.” 

The soliloquy would, perhaps, have 
heen extended, had not a quick turn in 
the road changed our view; for suddenly 
to our sight 


ih) 


“Tne village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 


It was a neat, thatched building, of 
antibabel elevation, its loftiest apart- 
ments being its airy chambers. Upon 
every part of it, comfort and contentment 
seemed visibiy impressed. It stood back 
about thirty yards from the roadside. 
A graveled pathway ran along the whole 
width of the building, toa distance of 
somewhat more than four feet from the 
windows. From the centre of this path- 
way, and leading directly from the door- 
way to the little palisade formed gate, 
was another of similar dimensions; while 
the intermediate space on either side was 
laid out tastefully in flower beds. On 
the south side of the dwelling were a few 
acres of pasture land, in which the sup- 
pliers of his dairy fed and fattened; and 
in the corner of it were accommodations 
for his cow and a little galloway. 

Having dismounted and secured our 
horses, we walked up to the house, and 
received a courteous salutation from Mrs. 
Goodall, the worthy lady of the vicar. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats, 
Mr. Goodall himself appeared, and never 
shall I forget his form. It now stands 
before my imagination with only a little 
less vividness than that which actual 
vision could create. Years seemed to 
have produced a slight change in his 
manly form from an erect posture, and 
had silvered over his head with thinly 
scattered hairs, white as the blossoms of 
the hawthorn. His eye, that index of 
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the soul, still retained its powers of sile,, | 


eloquence, and threw over a countenang, > 


of uncommon urbanity, a lustre of intg) 
ligence, such as that organ, when goo) 
seldom falls to impart. 

We were received by him with the coy. 
tesy of a gentleman and the openness ,; 
afriend. A variety of interesting oq). 
versation concerning the signs of {}, 
times, the Providence of God, and th 
glory and extent of his kingdom in th, 
world, engaged us for a while, in all whic 
matters Mrs. Goodall took a sensible aj 
modest part. After partaking of soi, 
refreshments, Mr Goodall very politely 
conducted me to his study. Here agai; 
[ was indulged with a survey of a choicg 
and well-selected library, principally mak 
up of the works of some of our most cel. 
ebrated theologians, both of ancient and 
modern date. 

Shakspeare, in his pithy description oj 
the movements of time, declares that 
with some it ‘‘ gallops withal.” At the 
period in question, I found that with 
others, besides those the great bard has 
mentioned, time sometimes ‘‘ gallops.” 
With regret I perceived the hour had 
ully come when it became necessary | 
should say farewell to one whose fellow | 
shall not often meet again on earth. The 
good old man walked with us, through 
an angle of his paddock, to our horses, 
and then, with an affectionate pressure 
of the hand, and a kind invitation to 
visit him again, he commended us to the 
blessing of his Master, and left us to 
pursue our ride homewards. 

There is aspecies of curiosity indulged 
in by some, which is execrable. It leads 
its possessors, in restless, prying scrutiny, 
to seek to dive into all the connections 
and particulars of every family, with no 
better motive, forsooth, than the pleas- 
ure of knowing the affairs of others bet- 
ter than they know their own. Such 
littleness of conduct evinces great pue- 
rility of mind, and merits every degree 
of reprehension which can be directed 
against it; and yet, while I hold and pub- 
lish this doctrine, I confess that I felt an 
irrepressible desire to know more of the 
amiable person I had just visited. 

Every indulger in any particular vice 
has his own particular method of excuse 
or apology for what he does. So, to, 
have I, in reference to my present cul'- 
osity; it was not a desire to know, for 
the idle sake of knowing, but from a con- 
viction that additional knowledge would 
give strength to my regards for the worthy 
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hiect of them. But how to obtain that 
M4 ance was difficult to determine, 
or, rather L could not conceive. All I 
sould learn of Mr, Goodall from my 
friend I had already learned, and that, as 
| have intimated, was of such a nature 
as to lead to a desire of more, rather than 
atisfy. 

ghey months after my visit to the 
arsonage, I was spending a cheerful 
hour with a gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, When the estimable Mr. Goodall 
became the leading subject of our con- 
versation. Now the object of my solict- 
tude appeared likely to be gained, my 
hopes were afresh excited, and, after I 
had proposed a few general questions on 
the subject, | found that my expectations 
were not more flattering than solid. I 
soon obtained all the information I 
wished, which not only interested my 
mind very deeply, but furnished me 
with the means through which I now give 
the sequel of my tale. 

Upwards of eighteen years had passed 
away, prior to my visit to Mr. Goodall’s 
happy residence, since, in accordance 
with the convictions of his conscience, he 
had given up a cure which he held in an- 
other part of the country, and came to 
reside on the spot where the claims upon 
his service appeared the strongest. At 
this period his family consisted of one 
son and three lovely daughters. Death 
had, however, a few months before, en- 
tered his domestic circle, and torn away 
from his arms the wife of his youth—the 
amiaible mother of his beloved children. 
The management of so important a charge 
he felt would exceed his ability, and dis- 
tract his attention from the weighty ob- 
ligations connected with his ministerial 
duties; and hence, at a proper time, he 
entered a second time into the marriage 
state, with the excellent lady I had once 
the pleasure to meet. 

Years had passed away since Mr. Good- 
all’s second union, and manhood began 
to brace the limbs of his son, while his 
daughters advanced fast toward woman- 
hood, with every advantage which per- 
sonal attractions and a liberal education 
could give. 

As in the family of the ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield” there was an Olivia, so was 
there also in this. She was the youngest 
of the three, and, perhaps, the most 
lovely. But many a casket of pre-emi- 
hent beauty exists, whose furniture is of 
the most homely character. Here it was 


aO7 yh 
lot so. Fair as was the person of Olivia 
|Mar—2] 














Goodall, the adorning of her mind was 
equally fair. She either was not aware 
of her external attractions, or she thought 
with Solomon—‘‘ Favor is deceitful and 
beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth 
the Lord she shall be praised.” Her 
affecticnate disposition and pious sim- 
plicity endeared her to an extensive 
circle. 

Twenty summer suns had passed over 
her head, and her heart had never known 
amore tender emotion than friendship 
could inspire, excepting what she had 
felt towards God and her family connex- 
ions; but her reign of peace and free- 
dom expired nearly with her teens. A 
pressing invitation from one of her sis- 
ters, who had already been some time 
married, and was settled respectably in 
Landon, drew her from the sylvan scenes 
of a quiet country life, to the glare and 
bustle of one of the most captivating 
cities in the world. ‘To state what were 
her feelings during the hurry of prepara- 
tion, or at the period of her departure, 
would be mere speculation; these things, 
and others, connected with her journey 
to town, are easily supplied by the most 
morbid imagination. It will, therefore, 
be sufficient to my purpose to state that 
counsel, such as piety, experience and 
affection might be supposed to offer, was 
given by her venerable sire, and received 
by the amiable Olivi> with devout atten- 
tion; and that, after four-and-twenty 
hours’ traveling, she reached the busy 
and gay metropolis of her country, and 
shortly after felt herself pressed to the 
bosom of her beloved sister. 

Sincere in all her professions, and art- 
less as innocence could make her, Olivia 
judged of others by her own guileless na- 
ture; and hence, too soon fell a victim to 
craft, deception and villainy, of a rank, 
but too common a kind, 

Among a number of respectable fami- 
lies, whom she visited in company with 
her sister, was a Mr. Freeport’s, a gentle- 
man whose character and connections 
rendered such acquaintance desirable. 
But in every earthly advantage there is 
something to mar and deteriorate. It 
was here. The wife of Mr. Freeport was 
as opposite to himself as contrariety of 
character could make her. If the decided 
piety of her husband was not a matter of 
open dislike and ridicule, it was merely 
tolerated by her. Her public profession, 
indeed, resembled his; but her private 
conduct too plainly demonstrated, that 
her’s was profession without principle. 
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Boisterous in her temper, vain in her pur- 

uits, and dressy in her person, she was 
the bane of her husband’s peace, and the 
destroyer of her own and her family’s 
happiness. Two sons were all the chil- 
dren they had, who, under proper train- 
ing, might have become ornaments to so- 
ciety, and blessings to their connections. 
But who does not know the influence of 
a mother’s conduct / Who is not aware 
of the awful capabilities of which she is 
possessed, and the consequent responsi- 
bility attaching to such a character? The 
ruin or preservation of her offspring, 
principally, as an instrument, rests with 
herself, 

It was fashionable for Addison, John- 
son, Steele, Knox, and others of their 
day, who were distinguished as essayists, 
to hold up, by satire, to reproof, the un- 
natural conduct of mothers who deserted 
their children in infancy, by turning 
them over to a nurse, and, in after life 
consignin’ them to the care of tutors and 
governesses. But a worse, if possible, 
course of conduct has led me thus to di- 
verge a little from my tale. Who can 
but tremble for those whose cruelty is not 
sufficiently exercised by leaving their 
children to pursue the course their own 
depraved nature may point out, but who, 
abetting them in their practices, furnish 
them with the means yet more effectually 
to carry out into daring acts their enmity 
towards God? Such is, in too many in- 
stances, the case with mothers now; and 
such was the case with Mrs. Freeport in 
reference to her two sons. Unknown to 
her husband and friends, she furnished 
them with sums as their wishes desired, 
to plunge into every kind of gaiety and 
excess, at the theatre, the ball-room, and 
the card-table. As, however, this line of 
conduct was pursued in secret, an exter- 
nal profession was still maintained by the 
youths, to the deception of the father 
and others. 

Such had long been and such continued 
to be the state of affairs at Mr. F reeport’s 
when Olivia and her sister visited. How- 
ever much the feelings of Marcus, the 
eldest son of Mr. Freeport, might have 
been deadened by his pursuits of folly, 
he was not insensible to the charms of 
the lovely Olivia; and yet they were too 
vitiated to feel the pure and holy passion, 
to which only, with propriety, the epithet 
love is applied. Every interview in- 
creased what was considered his affection 
towards her. The artless Olivia saw, and 
judging by what she saw, approved, and 
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approving, loved—yes, she returned ay 
almost idolizing passion for a base anq 
worthless counterfeit. The proposals of 
young Freeport were listened to, the 
character of the worthy father was for. 
warded to Mr. Goodall, his consent wags 
obtained, and in about nine months from 
leaving the parsonage, the happy Olivia 
Goodall returned from it again to Lon- 
don, expecting to be the happy Mrs, 
Freeport. 

Everything furnished presumptive eyi- 
dence to her, that she should realize at 
least as much of happiness as usually is 
known by the happy in the married state, 
She was united to the man of her affec. 
tions, for her heart was wholly his; their 
circumstances in life were more than 
merely easy, and her husband was kind 
and attentive. But the sunny brow of 
her joys was evanescent, as is frequently 
the pageant which adorns the heavens 
after the falling of a summer shower, 
Unkindness succeeded to inattention, 
and that was followed by partial deser. 
tion; home, for him, appeared to have no 
charms, and religion, no attractions; still 
the affectionate Olivia neither felt norex- 
pressed any diminution in her regards. 
She loved him with all the ardor of a 
woman’s love—than which nothing is 
more lasting, nothing more strong. She 
even displayed increased affection, as her 
husband’s declined; and sought, by de- 
voted kindness, to make his home the 
most delightful spot which earth could 
present, and to bind it and herself to 
him. But her efforts were vain, and she 
wept, unreprovingly, over what she could 
not remedy. 

Four years ago she had been a wife, 
and now two lovely children claimed and 
enjoyed her diligent and _ affectionate 
care. These became her chief earthly 
comfort; to train their infant minds to 
knowledge and piety, engaged all the 
spare time from other concerns which 
now pressed heavily upon her, and which, 
from their nature, should have been at- 
tended to by her husband. Still no mur- 
mur escaped her, no upbraiding word fell 
on the ear of him she still loved; much 
less did any intimation to her friends 
furnish materials for conjecture even that 
she was not happy. No! her own bosom, 
and the ear of God, were the repository 
of the secret of her sufferings, which to 
her were sacred. 


‘She never told her woe, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought 
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and, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
she zat like patience ona monument, 
Smiling at grief. 


It was no unfrequent: thing, now, for 
Olivia to be left alone, with all the weight 
of business on her hands, for a week or 
two together. He who had played the 
hypocrite already to such perfection, had 
not lost the ability to support that char- 
acter still; in fact, he played it not—it 
was his own. Olivia, as unsuspecting as 
ever, for still she loved him with the 
strength of first love, and hence the glar- 
ing inconsistencies 1 his conduct passed 
off unnoticed by her—gave full credence 
to every tale he told. Sometimes an un- 
expected circumstance connected with 
business was feigned, to call him to the 
country, in one direction, sometimes in 
another, on such occasions, she displayed 
all the tender affections of a wife, by 
hastening, with an assiduity which few 
could have surpassed, to prepare for his 
departure; and then, with her own hands 
packed his portmanteau, least any com- 
fort should be forgotten—with all the de- 
votion of a young lover, she bade him 
adieu, while he hastened to the scenes 
which he loved, and such as I forbear to 
mention. 

Once already had the profligacy of Mar- 
cus Freeport involved him in embarrass- 
ment. The marriage portion of Olivia 
was expended, and additional help was 
indispensable; for, without it, publicity 
would be given to the state of his affairs. 
Inthis dilemma, the confiding, devoted 
wife, believing that misfortune, as stated 
by her husband, was the cause, so repre- 
sented the case to her pious father, and 
he, relying on the statement of his be- 
loved child, promptly remitted the sum 
required. This affair had passed away, 
when, one fine evening, Olivia was sit- 
ting with her beloved Marcus, as she 
fondly called her husband; the children 
were gamboling around them, and happi- 
hess once again seemed entering their 
habitation. Indeed, the kind-hearted 
livia always felt happy when Marcus 
was with her. She was now gazing on 
him in a rapture of affection, when a 
gentleman was announced, inquiring for 
Mr. Freeport; the servant was desired to 
introduce him; he entered, and, after a 
brief apology for his intrusion, exhibited 
4 writ, by virtue of which he claimed Mr. 
Marcus Freeport for his prisoner. Olivia 
shrieked, sprang with a convulsive bound 
to the side of her husband, as if to pro- 
tect him, and fainted at his feet. 
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turning consciousness presented her af- 
frightened children weeping over her, 
who, with the servant, alone remained. 
Her husband was immured within the 
strong walls of a prison. 

During one of the days which her hus- 
band had devoted to pleasure, he jour- 
neyed with a female of fascinating ap- 
pearance. The appearance of Mr. Free- 
port was perfectly gentlemanly. Struck 
with the beauty and accomplishments of 
his fair companion, he resolved to carry 
off the prize which was thus presented; 
and hence, assuming an sir and conse- 
quence perfectly nautique, he appeared 
before her la courageux et lustre Captain 
George Frederick Stanley. 

The beautiful Miss Maria Louisa Ne- 
vell, after a courtship of a few weeks, 
was led to the altar, and became the de- 
ceived bride of an accomplished villain. 
In two weeks he abandoned her. 

A few days only passed, and the public 
papers told a tale which Olivia would 
never have told. Her pious and vener- 
able father read the heart-sickening state- 
ment, and instantly sent such condolence 
as the child’s circumstances required, ac- 
companied by a request that she would 
retire with her family to his parental 
abode, and make his house her home. 
She declined. Her heart still was his 
who had basely spurned the purest, 
strongest affection. Her determination 
was fixed, and she awaited the issue of 
his trial. 

The morning of the day arrived-—the 
case was opened—his marriage with (1i- 
via was proved. It only remained to 
substantiate his second marriage to ake 
out a caseof bigamy. To the ‘ glorious 
uncertainty of the law,” however, he was 
indebted for a verdict, which, although 
in his favor in reference to his freedom, 
removed not from his character the blot 
with which it was stained. The mar- 
riage, indeed, was clearly proved, as far 
as the ceremony went; but that was ren- 
dered invalid by the omission of one of 
the lady’s given names, and he was dis- 
charged. Even yet, with the fondness of 
a wife who deserved a better husband, 
Olivia loved him; and, on the day of his 
acquittal, waited for him at the door of 
his prison, and receiving him to her bo- 
som, conveyed him in a carriage she had 
prepared for the purpose, to their habita- 
tion. 

The wound, however, which such in- 
famy had inflicted upon the peace of the 
aged Mr. Goodall, bowed him down to 
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the earth. ‘‘I have,” he replied to a 
friend who paid him a visit shortly after, 
‘‘T have been poorly some time, and this 
last affair has been the breaking up of 
my constitution.” He continued for a 
while to perform the duties of his office; 
but, at length the village bell, which had 
for so long a period called his flock to 
receive the word at his lips, summoned 
the weeping villagers to follow to the 
grave the remains of their faithful and 
beloved minister. Olivia, too, hke some 
scathed flower beat down beneath a des- 
olating storm before its beauty had de- 
clined, sunk under the loss of her vener- 
able parent, and the continued unkind- 
ness of her husband, whom she still 
loved with the unabated ardor of strong 
affection, and whose crimes she still 
sought to hide from popular observation. 
As the heavy hand of death pressed 
upon her heart, and the feeble pulse of 
life beat slower and yet more slow, she 
prayed for him; and while her redeemed 
spirit passed gently away, and the whis- 
pered ‘‘ farewell” issued from her lips, 
her closing eyes gazed fondly on hin; 
and even in death, the placid smile which 
sat upon her countenance, seemed to ex- 
press what she had during life so power- 
fully displayed—ENDURING AFFECTION. 


MY SOUL AND I. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Sranp still, my soul, in the silent dark 
[ would question thee, 

Alone in the shadow drear and stark 
With God and me! 


What, my soul, was thy errand here ? 
Was it mirth or ease, 

Or heaping up dust from year to year ! 
‘‘ Nay, none of these!” 


Speak, soul, aright in his holy sight 
Whose eye looks still 

And steadily on thee through the night: 
‘To do his will!” 


What hast thou done, oh soul of mine, 
That thou tremblest so /— 

Hast thou wrought his task, and kept the 
He bade thee go ! | line 








ney 


What, silent all!—art sad of cheer ? 


Art fearful now ! - “I = 
When God seemed far and men were near | gadly 
How brave wert thou ? = TT 
Aha! thou tremblest!—well I see o . The 
aS 1€ 
| Thouw’rt craven grown. Be { 
Is it so hard with God and me They 
To stand alone /— . 
Summon thy sunshine bravery back - “In 
Oh, wretched sprite! . 1 
Let me hear thy voice through this dee) » For y 
Abysmal night. [and black : y 
What hast thou wrought for Right and ‘Yet 
For God and Man, | Truth, 
From the golden hours of bright-eyed To ti 
To life’s mid span ! [ youth : 
Ah, soul of mine, thy tones I hear, An 
But weak and low | 
Like far sad murmurs on my ear _ As if 
They come and go. ‘ 
‘J have wrestled stoutly with the Wrong, “Ie 
And borne the Right 
From beneath the footfall of the throng | bei 
To life and light. 
‘* Wherever Freedom shivered a chain, “Bi 
God speed, quoth I; 
To Error amidst her shouting train And 
I gave the lie.” 

Ah, soul of mine! ah, soul of mine! “Al 
Thy deeds are well: | 
Were they Wrought for Truth’s sake or Im 
My soul, pray tell. (for thine! | 
‘* Of all the work my hand hath wrought Ah, 
Beneath the sky, | 
Save a place in kindly human thought, p Fre 
No gain have I.” , 

Go to, go to!—for thy very self p No 
Thy deeds were done: : 
Thou for fame, the miser for pelf, p Ga 
Your end is one! : 

And where art thou going, soul of mine! «Bu 
Canst see the end ? : 

And whither this troubled life of thine p Fo 
Evermore doth tend ? 
What daunts thee now /—what shakes p Rc 

My sad soul say. {thee so: " 

‘* see a cloud like a curtain low a 
Hang o’er my way. 

‘¢ Whither I go I cannot tell: . 

That cloud hangs black, R 

4 


High as the heaven and deep as hell, 
Across my track 
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@ “| see its shadow coldly enwrap 
3 The souls before. 

sadly they enter it, step by step, 
To return no more. 





£ They shrink, they shudder, dear God! 
a Tv thee in prayer. {they kneel, 
” They shut their eyes on the cloud, but feel 
“That it still 1s there. 


i 
ST 
— 





~ “Jn vain they turn from the dread Before 
Ks To the Known and Gone; 

For while gazing behind them evermore 
: Their feet glide on. 


_ “Yet, at times, see upon sweet pale faces 
: A light begin 
- To tremble, as if from holy places 

And shrines within. 


‘And at times methinks their cold lips 
With hymn and prayer, [move 
Asif somewhat of awe, but more of love 
. And hope were there 


‘‘T call on the souls who have left the light 
To reveal their lot; 

[ bend mine ear to that wall of night, 
And they answer not. 


‘But | hear around me sighs of pain 
And the cry of fear, [of rain, 

And a sound like the slow sad dropping 
Each drop a tear! 


_ “Ah, the cloud is dark, and day by day, 
[am moving thither: 

I must pass beneath it on my way— 
God pity me!—WHITHER ?” 


Ah, soul of mine! so brave and wise 
In the life-storm loud, 

_ Fronting so calmly all human eyes 

‘ In the sunlit crowd! 


Now standing apart with God and me 
Thou art weakness all, 

Gazing vainly after the things to be 
Through Death’s dread wall. 


But never for this, never for this 
Was thy being lent; 

For the craven’s fear is but selfishness, 
Like his merriment. 


Folly and Fear are sisters twain: 
One closing her eyes, 
T) . t] ; ° . 
te other peopling the dark inane 
With spectral lies. 


Know Well, my soul, God’s hand controls 

Whate’er thou fearest; 

Round Him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 








What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the end He knoweth, 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 


Man sees no future—a phantom show 
Is alone before him; 

Past Time is dead, and the grasses grow, 
And flowers bloom o’er him. 


Nothing before, nothing behind: 
The steps of Faith 


Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath. 


The Present, the Present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing; 

Like the patriarch’s angel hold it fast 
Till it gives its blessing. 


Why fear the night? why shrink from 
That phantom wan ! [ Death, 
There is nothing in Heaven or earth be- 
Save God and man. [neath 


Peopling the shadows we turn from Him 
And from one another; 

All is spectral and vague and dim 
Save God and our brother! 


Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, 

Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast. 


Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar; 
Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run. 


Oh, restless spirit! wherefore strain 
Beyond thy sphere ? 

Heaven and hell, with their joy and pain, 
Are now and here. 


Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given; 

Thy neighbor’s wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss, thy heaven. 


And in life, in death, in dark and light, 
All are in God’s care; 

Sound the black abyss, pierce the deep of 
And He is there! [night, 


All which is real now remaineth, 
And fadeth never; 

The hand which upholds it now,sustaineth 
The soul forever, 


Leaning on him, make with reverent 
His own thy will, {meekness 
And with strength from Him shall thy 
Life’s task fulfill; {utter weakness 
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And that cloud itself, which now before 
Lies dark in view, | thee 
Shall with beams of light from the inner 
Be stricken through. [glory 


And like meadow mist through Autumn’s 
Uprolling thin, {dawn 

Its thickest folds when about thee drawn 
Let sunlight in. 


Then of what is to be, and of what is done, 
Why queriest thou /— 

The past and the time to be are one, 
And both are Now! 


JOSEPHINE. 


| CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER. | 

JOSEPHINE was about fourteen years 
of age when she was separated from 
William. 


which she received nota line from her 


A year passed away, during 


absent friend. About this time a gen- 


tleman from 


France visited her uncle 


upon business of great importance, 
Viscount Alexander de Beauharnais 
was a fashionable and gallant young 


man, about thirty years of age, posses- 
sing much conversational ease and grace 
of manner, and accustomed to the most 


polished society of the French metrop- 


olis. He held a commission in the 
army, and had already signalized him- 


His 


sympathies had been strongly aroused 


self by several acts of bravery. 


by the struggle of the American colo- 
nists with the mother country, and he 


had 


with his sword and his purse. 


already aided the colonists both 


Several large and valuable estates in 


Martinique, adjoining the plantation of 


M. Renaudin, had fallen by inheritance 
to this young officer and his brother, 


the Marquis of Beauharnais. He vis- 
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ited Martinique tosecure the proof 


his title to these estates. 


M. Renaudiy 


held some of these plantations on leas, 


In the transaction of this busines 
Beauharnais spent much time at tly 
mansion of M. 


Of 


saw much of the beautiful Jo. 


Renaudin. He, 
course, 
sephine, and was fascinated with )e, 
grace, and her mental and physica] loye. 
liness. 

The uncle and aunt of Josephine 
were delighted to perceive the interes 
which their niece had awakened in thy 
bosom of the interesting stranger. Hj 
graceful figure, his accomplished per: 
son, his military celebrity, his socia) 
rank, and his large fortune, all con: 
spired to dazzle their eyes, and to lea . 
them to do everything in their powe 
to promote a match apparently so eligi. 
ble. The ambition of M. Renaudiy 
was moved at the thought of confer. 
ring upon his niece, the prospective 
heiress of his own fortune, an estate so 
magnificent as the united inheritance, 
Josephine, however, had not yet forgot. 
ten William, and, though interested in 
her uncle’s guest, for some time allowed 
no emotion of love to flow out towanl 
him. 

One morning Josephine was sitting 
in the library in pensive musings, when 
her uncle came into the room to opel 
to her the subject of her contemplated 
marriage with M. Beauharnais.  Jose- 
phine was thunderstruck at the commu- 
nication, for, according to the invaria- 
ble custom of the times, she knew that 
she could have but little voice in the 
choice of a partner for life. For a short 
time she listened in silence to his pro 
posals, and then said, with tears in her 
eyes : 

‘Dear uncle, I implore you to re. 
member that my affections are fixed 
upon William. I have been solemn!) 
promised to him.” 

“That is utterly impossible, my 
child,” her uncle replied. “ Circun- 
stances are changed. All our hopes 
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e conte red in you. You must obey 
ATC e 
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oul wishes. 2 “ 
«And why,” said she, “ have you 


“your intentions in reference to 
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© change 


? 
| William ! . 
Her uncle replied: “ You will re- 


by inheritance all my estate. M. 


the 
is every- 
P thing which can be desired in a hus- 
: hand. Besides, William appears to 
; have for gotten you.’ 
| To this last remark Josephine could 
inake noreply. She looked sadly upon 
‘the floor and was silent. It is said 
that her uncle had then in his posses- 
~ gion several letters which William had 
"written her, replete with the most earn- 
Fest spirit of consistency and affection. 
2 Josephine, but fifteen years of age, 
could not, under these cireumstanoes, 
resist. the influences now brought to 
hear upon her. M. Be: vikenedis’ was a 
-ventleman of fascinating accom plish- 
ments. The reluctance “a Josephine 
to become his bride but stimulated his 
zeal to obtain her. In the seclusion of 
the plantation, and far removed from 
other society, she was necessarily with 
him nearly at all hours. They read 
together, rode on horseback side by 
ra siaabiod in the groves in pleasant 
companionship. They floated by moon- 
light upon the water, breathing the 
balmy air of that delicious clime, and 
uniting their voices in song, the meas- 
ure being timed with the dipping of the 
oars by the negroes. The friends of 
Josephine were importunate for the 
match. At last, reluctantly, she gave 
‘her consent. Havi ing done this, she 
> allowed her affections, unrestrained, to 
ropa upon her bet adios, Though 
her heart. still clung to William, gia 
B thoucht that he had ee other fr hinide 
: in England, in whose pleasant compan- 
ionship he % ad lost all remembrance of 
the island maiden who had won his 
early love. 
Ale ‘Xe inder 


Your union unites 


+ adjoining. 
M. Beauharnais 


: | prope rty. 
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? Beauharnais, soon after 
lls engagement to Josephine, embarked 
- for France. Arrangements had been 
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made for Josephine, in the course of a 
few months, to follow him, upon a visit 
to a relative in Paris, and there the 
nuptials were to be consummated. Jo- 
sephine was now fifteen vears of age. 
She was attached to Beauh: arnais, but 
not with that fervor of feeling which 
had previously agitated her heart. She 
often thought of William and spoke ot 
him, and at times had misgivings lest 
there might be some explanation of his 
silence. But months had passed on, 
and she had received no letter or mes- 
sage from him. 

At length the hour for her departure 
from the island arrived. With tearful 
eyes and a saddened heart she left the 
land of her birth, and the scenes en- 
deared to her by all the recollections of 
childhood. Groups of negroes, from 
the tottering infant to the aged man of 
gray hairs, surrounded her with weep- 
ing and loud lamentation. Josephine 
hastened on board, the ship got under 
way, and soon the island of Martinique 
disappeared beneath the watery hori- 
zon. Josephine sat upon the deck in 
perfect silence, watching the dim out- 
of her beloved home till it was 
lost to sight. Her young heart was 
full of anxiety, of te nderness, and of 
regrets. Little, however, could she 
imagine the career of strange vicissi- 
tudes upon which she was about to 
enter. 

The voyage was long and tempestu- 
ous. Storms pursued them all the way. 
At one time the ship was dism: asted, 
and came near foundering. At length 
the welcome ery of “ Land” was heard, 
and Josephine, an unknown orphan 
child of fifteen, placed her feet upon 
the shores of France, that country over 
which she soon to reign the most 
renowned empress. She hastened to 
Fontainebleau, and there was met by 
Alexander Beauharnais. He received 
her with great fondness, and was as- 
siduous in bestowing upon her the 
most flattering attentions. But Jose- 
phine had hardly arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau before she heard that William 
and his father were also residing at 
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that place. Her whole frame trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf, and her heart 


sunk within her as she received the 
intelligence. All her long-cherished 


affection for the companion of her 
childhood was revived, and still she 
knew not but that William was faith- 
less. He, however, immediately called, 
with his father, to see her. The inter- 
view was most embarrassing, for each 
loved the other intensely, "and each 
had reason to believe that the other 
had proved untrue. The next day 
William called alone ; Josephine, the 
bethrothed bride of Beauharnais, pru- 
dently declined seeing him. He - 
wrote her a letter, which he bribed : 
servant to place in her hands, full « if 
protestations of love, stating how he 
had written to her, and passionately 
inquiring why she turned so coldly 
from him. 

Josephine read the letter with a 
bursting heart. She now saw how she 
had been deceived. She now was con- 
vineed that William had proved faith- 


ful to her, notwithstanding he had so 
much reason to believe that she had 
been untrue to him. But what could 


she do? She was but fifteen years of 


age. She was surrounded only by 
those who were determined that she 


should marry Alexander Beauharnais. 
She was told that the friends of Wil- 
liam had decided unalterably that he 
should marry an English heiress, and 
that the fortunes of bie father’s family 
were dependent upon that alliance. 
The servant who had been the bearer 
of William’s epistle was dismissed, and 
the other servants were commanded 
not to allow him to enter the house. 
The agitation of Josephine’s heart 
was such that for some time she was 
unable to leave her bed. She entreated 
her friends to allow her for a few 
months to retire to a convent, that she 
might, in solitary thought and prayer, 
regain composure. He friends con- 
sented to this arrangement, and she 
took refuge in the convent at Panthe- 
mont. Here she spent a few months 
in inexpressible gloom. William made 


———— 


many unavailing efforts to obtain an 
interview, and at last, in despair, pe. 
luct: untly received the we: ulthy bride 
through whom he secured an immeng, 


inheritance, and with whom he pagge) | 


an unloving life. 

The Wiessuad Beauharnais called of 
ten to see her, and was permitted 4 
converse with her at the gate of he 
window. In the simplicity of he 
heart, she told her friends at the eop, 
vent of her attachment for Willian: 
how they had been reared together 
and how they had loved from chili 
hood. She felt that it was a cruel fay 
which separated them, but a fate befor. 
which each must inevitably bow, A; 
last she calmly made up her mind ty 
comply with the wishes of her friends 
and to surrender herself to the Vix. 
count Beauharnais. There was mue) 
in the person and character of Beay. 
harnais to render him very attractive, 
and she soon became sincerely, though 
never passionately, attached to him. — 

Josephine was sixteen years of ag 
when she was married. Her social 
position was in the midst of the most 
expensive and fashionable society o! 
Paris. She was immediately involve 
in all the excitements of parties, ani 
balls, and gorgeous entertainments 
Her beauty, her grace, her amiability, 
and her peculiar musical voice, which 
fell lke a charm upon every ear, ex 
cited great admiration and not a littl 
envy. It was a dangerous scene int 
which to introduce the artless and in 
experienced Creole girl, and she wa 
not a little dazzled by the splendo 
with which she was surrounded. Every 
thing that could minister to conver: 
ience, or that could gratify taste, ww 
lavished profusely around her.  For# 
time she was bewildered by the novelty 
of her situation. But soon she be 
came weary of the heartless pageantty 
of fashionahle life, and sighed for thi 
tranquil enjoyments of her islan! 
home. 

Her husband, proud of her beauty 
and accomplishme nts, introduced her 
court. Maria Antoinette, who hii 
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> jen just ascended the throne, and was 
- the brilliance of her youth, and 
~ . and early popularity, was 
beauty, ali Js “Si . 
armed with the W est Indian bride, 
nd received her without the formality 
of a public presentation. When these 
-wo young brides met in the regal pal- 
ona of Versailles—the one a daughter 
of Maria Theresa and a descendant of 
‘he Cesars, who had come from the 
oak of Austria to be not only the 
queen, but the brightest ornament of 
the court of France—the other the 
ehild of a planter, born upon an ob- 
seure island, reared in the midst of ne- 
> ovesses, us almost her only companions 

" Jittle did they imagine that Maria 
Antoinette was to go down, down, 
~ Jown to the lowest state of ignominy 
Sand woe, while Josephine was to ascend 
- «> more and more exalted stations, un- 
til she sat upon a throne more glorious 

than the Ceesars ever knew. 

French philosophy had at this time 

undermined the religion of Jesus 
(Christ. All that is sacred in the do- 
mestic relations was withering beneath 
the blight of intidelity. Beauharnais, 
1 man of fashion and of the world, 
~ had imbibed, to the full, the sentiments 
which disgraced the age. Marriage 
~ was deemed a partnership, to be formed 
4 or dissolved at pleasure. Fidelity to 
4 the nuptial tie was the jest of philoso- 
~ phers and witlings. Josephine had 
» soon the mortification of seeing a 
~ proud, beautiful, and artful woman 
> taking her place, and openly and _tri- 
_ wnphantly claiming the attentions 
~ andthe affections of her husband. This 
woman, high in rank, loved to torture 
~ her poor victim. ‘“ Your dear Alexan- 
~ der,” she said to Josephine, ‘daily lav- 
 ishes upon others the tribute of at- 
~ tachment which you think he reserves 
_ solely for you.” She could not bear to 
see the beautiful and virtuous Jose- 
phine happy, as the honored wife of 
her guilty lover, and she resolved, if 
possible, to sow the seeds of jealousy 
80 eflectually between them as to se- 
cure a separation. 

in the year 1780 Josephine gave 
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birth to her daughter Hortense. This 
event seemed for a time to draw back 
the wandering affections of Beauhar- 
nais. He was really proud of his wife. 
He admired her beauty and her grace. 
He doted upon his infant daughter. 
But he was an infidel. He recognized 
no law of God, commanding purity of 
heart and hfe, and he contended that 
Josephine had no right to complain, as 
long as he treated her kindly, if he did 
indulge in the waywardness of pas- 
sion. 

The path of Josephine was now, in- 
deed, shrouded in gloom, and each day 
seemed to grow darker and darker. 
Hortense became her idol and her only 
comfort. Her husband lavished upon 
her those luxuries which his wealth 
enabled him to grant. He was kind to 
her in words and in all the ordinary 
courtesies of intercourse. But Jose- 
phine’s heart was well-nigh broken. A 
few years of conflict passed slowly 
away, When she gave birth, in the year 
17835, to her son Eugene. In the so- 
ciety of her children the unhappy 
mother found now her only solace. 

While the Viscount Beauharnais 
was ready to defend his own conduct, 
he was by no means willing that his 
wife should govern herself by the same 
principles of fashionable philosophy. 
The code infidel is got up for the 
especial benefit of dissolute men ; their 
wives must be governed by another 
code. The artful woman, who was the 
primeagent in these difficulties, affected 
great sympathy with Josephine in her 
sorrows, protested her own entire inno- 
cence, but assured her that M. Beau- 
harnais was an ingrate, entirely un- 
worthy of her affections. She deceived 
Josephine, hoarded up the confidence 
of her stricken heart, and conversed 
with her about William, the memory 
of whose faithful love now came with 
new freshness to the disconsolate wife. 

Josephine, lured by her, wrote a let- 
ter to her friends in Martinique, in 
which she imprudently said, “ Were it 
not for my children, I should, without 
a pang, renounce France forever. My 
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duty requires me to forget William ; 
and yet, if we had been united toge ther, 
[ should not to-d: ay have been troubling 
you with my griefs.” 

The woman who instigated her to 
write this letter was infamous enough 
to obtain it by stealth and show it to 
Beauharnais. His jealousy and indig- 
nation was immediately aroused to the 
highest pitch. He was led by this ma- 
licious deceiver to believe that Jose- 
phine had obtained secret interviews 
with William, and the notoriously un- 
faithful husband was exasperated to the 
highest degree at the very suspicion of 
the want of fidelity in his wife. He 
reproached her im language of the ut- 
most severity, took Kugene from her, 
and resolved to endeavor, by legal pro- 
cess, to obtain an entire divorce. She 
implored him, for the sake of her chil- 
dren, not to proclaim their difficulties 
to the world. He, however, reckless 
of consequences, made application to 
the courts for the annulment of the 
inatrimonial bond. Josephine was now 
compelled to defend her own character. 
She again’ retired with Hortense to the 
convent, and there, through dreary 
months of solitude, and silence, and 
dejection, awaited the result of the 
trial upon which her reputation as a 
virtuous woman was staked. The de- 
cree of the court was triumphantly in 
her favor, and Josephine returned to 
her friends to receive their congratula- 
tions, but impressed with the convic- 
tion that earth had no longer a joy in 
store for her. Her friends did all in 
their power to cheer her desponding 
spirit ; but the wound she had received 
was too deep to be speedily healed. 
One day her friends, to divert her mind 
from brooding over irreparable sorrows, 
took her, almost by violence, to Ver- 


sailles. They passed over the enchant- 
ing grounds, and through the gor- 


geously-furnished apartments of the 
(Jreat and Little Trianon, the favorite 
haunts of Maria Antoinette. Here 
the beautiful Queen of France was ac- 

customed to lay aside the pageantry of 


royalty, and to enjoy, without restraint, 
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the society of those who were dear ;, 





her. Days of darkness and troy}, | eal 
had already begun to darken aroypj | her’ 
her path. As Josephine was looking | im aco 
at some of the works of art, shew, 9 A 
greatly surprised at the entrance of the 9 crue 
queen, surrounded by several ladies y — bere 
her court. Maria Antoinette immedi. > Hor 
ately recognized Josephine, and wit) 1 § 
that air of affability and kindnegy 7 and 
which ever characterized her condue¢ | inno 
she approached her, and, with one ¢ Wh 
her winning smiles, said, “ Madame © shia 
Beauharnais, I am very happy to s« | self 
you at the two Trianons. You wil | wes 
know how to appreciate their beautie, cow 
[ should be much pleased to learn wha; ‘3 for 
objects you consider most interesting —— @PP 
[ shall always receive you with plea. ©O™ 
ure.” > vag’ 
These words from the queen were ay 4 of 
unspeakable solace to Josephine. He zs she 
afflicted heart needed the consolation, — VW“ 
The queen was acquainted with he  — "8 
trials, and thus nobly assured her of : thiz 
her sympathy and her confidence, J)  5P2 
a few days Maria Antoinette invited _ 
Josephine to a private interview. She  — her 
addressed her in words of the utmost  — g hea 
kindness, promised to watch over the — * * 
interests of her son, and at the same fer. 
time, as a mark of her especial regard, : mur 
she took from her neck an antique pene 
ornament of precious stones, and : k 
Facr 


passed it over the neck of Josephine 
The king also himself came in at the 
interview, for his heart had been soft 
ened by sorrow, and addressed words of 
consolation to the injured and discarded 
wife. 

Josephine now received letters from 
Martinique earnestly entreating her t 
return, with her children, to the home 
of her childhood. World-weary, | she 
immediately resolved to accept the ir 
vitation. But the thought of crossing 
the wide ocean, and leaving her sot 
Kugene behind, was a severe pang to# 
mothers heart. Eugene had been take! 
from her and sent to a boarding-schoo!. 
Josephine felt so deeply the pang ¢ 
separation from her beloved child, the! 
she obtained an interview with iM 
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~ courage, we shall have a keener relish 
for returned prosperity.” 
~ appear that she had any refuge in the 
 consolations of religion. 
~ vague and general idea of the goodness 
of a superintending Providence, but 
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wnais, and implored him to allow 


) ‘ 
eauhi 
b He gave 


her to take Eugene with her. 
and positive refusal. 


a eold ‘ 3 
days after this, Josephine, 


A few 


> -ruelly separated from her husband and 
& bereaved of her son, 
> Hortense for Martinique. She strove 
B to sustain that aspect of cheerfulness 
‘and of dignity which an injured but 
~ jynocent woman is entitled to exhibit. 


embarked with 


When dark hours of despondency over- 


~ shadowed her, she tried to console her- 
4 self with the beautiful thought of Plau- 


“If we support adversity with 
It does not 


She had a 


she was apparently a stranger to those 
warm and glowing revelations of Chris- 
tianity which introduce us to a sympa- 
thizing Savior, a guiding and consoling 
Spirit, a loving and forgiving Father. 
~ Could she then, by faith, have reposed 
her aching head wpon the bosom of her 
heavenly father, she might have found 
a solace such as nothing else could con- 
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fer. But at this time nearly every 
| mind in France was more or less dark- 
id 


ne) 


ened by the glooms of infidelity. 

The winds soon drove her frail bark 
across the Atlantic, and Josephine, 
pale and sorrow-stricken, was clasped 
in the arms and folded to the hearts of 
those who truly loved her. The affec- 
tionate negroes gathered around her, 
with loud demonstrations of their sym- 
pathy and their joy in again meeting 
: Here, amid the quiet 
scenes endeared to her by the recollec- 
tions of childhood, she found a tempo- 
rary respite from those storms by which 
she had been so severely tossed upon 
life’s wild and tempestuous ocean. 

[To be continued. | 
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—A FALSE friend is worse than an open 
« A painted harlot is less danger- 
ous than a painted hypocrite. A treach- 
 crous Judas is more abhorred of God 


= than a bloody Pilate.— Wm. Sucker. 
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GOD KNOWN BY LOVING HIM. 


BY MADAME GUYON, 


Tis not the skill of human art, 

Which gives me power my God to know; 
The sacred lessons of the heart 

Come not from instruments below. 


Love is my teacher. He can tell 
The wonders that he learnt above: 

No other master knows so well;— 
’Tis love alone can tell of Love. 


Oh! then, of God if thou wouldst learn, 
His wisdom, goodness, glory see; 

All human arts and knowledge spurn, 
Let Love alone thy teacher be. 


Love is my master. When it breaks, 
The morning light, with rising ray; 

To thee, O God! my spirit wakes, 
And Love instructs it all the day. 


And when the gleams of day retire, 

And midnight spreads its dark control, 
Love’s secret whispers still inspire 

Their holy lessons in the soul. 


Thoughts of God in the Night. 


——— ee 


BY MADAME GUYON, 


O Niaur! propitious to my views, 

Thy sable awning wide diffuse! 

Conceal alike my joy and pain, 

Nor draw thy curtain back again, 
Though morning, by the tears she shows, 
Seems to participate my woes. 


Ye stars! whose faint and feeble fires 
Express my languishing desires, 

Whose slender beams pervade the skies 
As silent as my secret sighs, 

Those emanations of a soul 

That darts her fires beyond the pole;— 


Your rays, that scarce assist the sight, 
That pierce, but not displace the night, 
That shine, indeed, but nothing show 
Of all those various scenes below, 
Bring no disturbance, rather prove 
Incentives to a sacred love. 
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Thou moon! whose never-failing course 
Bespeaks a providential force, 

Gio, tell the tidings of my flame 

‘To Him who calls the stars by name; 
Whose absence kills, whose presence cheers, 
Who blots or brightens all my years. 


While, in the blue abyss of space, 
Thine orb performs its rapid race; 
Still whisper in his listening ears 
The language of my sighs and tears ; 
Tell him, I seek him far below, 
Lost in a wilderness of woe. 


Ye thought-composing, silent hours, 
Diffusing peace o’er all my powers; 
Friends of the pensive! who conceal, 
In darkest shades, the flames I feel; 
To you I trust, and safely may, 

The love that wastes my strength away. 


How calm, amid the night, my mind! 
How perfect is the peace I find! 

Oh! hush, be still, my every part, 

My tongue, my pulse, my beating heart! 
That lov e, aspiring to its cause, 

May sutfer not a moment’s pause: 


Omniscient God, whose notice deigns 
To try the he: art and search the reigns, 
Compassionate the numerous woes 

| dare to thee alone disclose; 

Oh! save me from the cruel hands 

Of men who fear not thy commands! 


Love, all subduing and divine, 
Care for a creature truly thine; 
teign in a heart disposed to own 
No sovereign but thyself alone; 
Cherish a bride who cannot rove, 
Nor quit thee for a meaner love. 


WAAAAA AAA 


—None but a patient Christ can make 
us patient Christians. As our passions 
were the cause of his, so his passion is 
the cure Reader, if you cannot 
forgive others, God will not forgive 


of ours. 


e you. 

You have his authority for this: ‘‘ For if 
ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will forgive you; but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, 

neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
your trespasses.” In vain do we ask God 
to be pacified to us while we live at vari- 
ance with others. How 
to have pounds remitted to us if pence 
are not remitted by us ?—Wm. Sucker. 
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THE HUNGER OF THE SOUL, 


BY HORACE BUSHNELL. 


THE analogy of the soul is so close; 
that of the body, that it speaks of j, 
hunger, its food, its fullness, and growth, 
and fatness, under the images it deriye 
from the body. 

Hence you will observe that our blegge 
Lord appears to have always the feeliny 
that he has come down into the realm 
hungry, famishing souls. You see thisiy 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, and tha; 
of the feast or supper. Hence also tha 
very remarkable discourse in the (ih 
chapter of John, where he declares hin. 
self as the living bread that came dow 
from heaven—that a man may eat theres 
and not die. Whoso eateth my flesh ani 
drinketh my blood hath eternai life. Mj 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
drink indeed. He that eateth my fles) 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me 
and lin him. As the living Father hat) 
sent me, and I live by the Father, so le 
that eateth me, even he shall live by me, 

Many, I believe, are not able to real 
this language, without a kind of reyoli 
What can it mean that the 
are to live by eating Christ? There: 
no difficulty, I answer, in the languay, 
save in getting at the rational and tri 
sense of the figure employed, and, whe: 
this is done, it becomes language stri 
ingly significant. 


ing feeling. 


Suppose it were sai 


that a tree can live, only asit eats thew 


and the light; the meaning, of cours 


would not be that it takes these elemet* 


by mastication, but that it has such a 


ture that it takes them into itself and ge 


a nutriment of growth out.of them, a 
that without them, so appropriated, ' 
would die. So, when Christ says,—! Wi 
manifest myself unto him,—we will co 
and make our abode with him,—he mea” 
that he will be so received and appro}! 
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ited by the soul as to be its light, the 
eathing of its life, that which feeds it 


br 

internally. He assumes, in all that he 
ays, that as the tree has a nature requir- 

s: 


ing to be fed by air and light, so the soul 
a nature inherently related to God, 
Hence the deep 
because the 


has 
the Intinite Spirit. 


hunger of the world in sin; 
is its attempt to live without God 





sin | 
and apart from God. 

Accordingly, it is the grand endeavor 
of the gospel to communicate God to 
men. They have undertaken to 
without him, and do not see that they 
are starving in the bitterness of their 
experiment. It is not, as with bodily 
hunger, where they have a sure instinct 
compelling them to seek their food, but 
they go after the husks, and would fain be 
filled with these, not even so much as 
conceiving what is their real want, or 
how it comes. For it is a remarkable 
fact that so few men, living in the flesh, 
have any conception that God is the nec- 
essary supply and nutriment of their 
spiritual nature, without which they fam- 


live 





ish and die. It has an extravagant 
sound, when they hear it. 
believe it. 


They do not 
How can it be that they have 
any such high relation to the Eternal 
God, or he to them? It is as if the tree 
were to say,—what can I, a mere trunk 
of wood, all dark and solid within, stand- 
ing fast in my rod of ground,—what can 
[have to do with the free moving air, 
and the boundless sea of light that fills 
the world! And yet it has a nature made 
to feed on these, taking them into its body 
to supply, and vitalize, and color every 
fibre of its substance. Just so it is that 
every finite spirit is inherently related 
to the infinite, in him we live, and move, 
and have cur being. It wants the knowl- 
edge of God, the society of God, the ap- 
probation of God, the internal manifes- 
tation of God, a consciousness lighted up 
by his presence, to receive of his fulness, 
to be strong in his might, to rest in his 
love, and be centered everlastingly in his 
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glory. Apart from him, it is an incom- 
plete creature, a poor blank fragment of 


existence, hungry, dry and cold. And 
still, alas! it cannot think so. There- 


fore Christ comes into the world to incar- 
nate the divine nature, otherwise unrec- 
ognized, before it; so to reveal God to its 
knowledge, enter him into its faith and 
feeling, make him its living bread, the 
food of its eternity. ‘Therefore of his 
fulness we are called to feed, receiving of 
him freely grace for grace. When he is 
received, he restores the consciousness of 
God, fills the soul with the divine light, 
and sets it in that connection with God 
which is hfe,—eternal life. 

Holding this view of the inherent re- 
lation between created souls and God as 
their nourishing principle, we pass to a 
consideration of the necessary hunger of 
a state of sin, and the tokens by which 
it is indicated. A hungry herd of ani- 
mals, waiting for the time of their feed- 
ing, do not show their hunger more con- 
vincingly, by their impatient cries and 
eager looks and motions, than the human 
race do theirs, in the works, and ways, 
and tempers of their selfish life. 

1 can only point you to a few of these 
demonstrations. And a very impressive 
and remarkable one you have in this, 
viz.: The common endeavor to make the 
body receive double, so as to satisfy both 
itself and the soul too with its pleasures. 
The effort is, how continually, to stimu- 
late the body by delicacies, and condi- 
ments, and sparkling bowls, and licen- 
tious pleasures of all kinds, and so to 
make the body do double service. 
Hence, too, the drunkenness, and high 
feasting, and other vices of excess. The 
animals have no such vices; because they 
have no hunger save simply that of the 
bedy; but man has a hunger also of the 
mind or soul, when separated from God 
by his sin, and therefore he must some- 
how try to pacify that. And he does it 
by a work of double feeding put upon 


the body. We call it sensuality. But 
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the body asks not forit. The body is 
satisfied by simply that which allows it 
to grow and maintain its vigor. It is the 
unsatisfied, hungry mind that flies to the 
body for some stimulus or sensation, 
compelling it to devour so many more of 
the husks, or carobs, as will feed the 
hungry prodigal within. Thus it is that 
so many dissipated youth are seen plung- 
ing into pleasures of excess,—midnight 
feastings and surfeitings, debaucheries of 
lust and impiety; it is because they are 
hungry, because their soul, separated 
from God and the true bread of life in 
Him, aches for the hunger it suffers. 
And so it is the world over; men are hun- 
gry everywhere, and they compel the 
body to make a swine’s heaven for the 
comfort of the godlike soul. 

Again we see the hunger of sin, by the 
immense number of drudges there are in 
the world. It makes little difference, 
generally, whether men are poor or rich. 
Some terrible hunger is upon them, and 
it drives them madly forward, through 
burdens, and sacrifices, and toils, that 
would be rank oppression put upon a 
slave. It is not simply that they are in- 
dustrious—industry is a virtue—that they 
are drudges, instigated by such a passion 
of want that they are wholly unable to 
moderate their plans by any terms of 
reason. 

You see too what indicates the uneasi- 
ness of this hunger, in the constant shift- 
ing of their plans and arrangements. 
Even the more constant, stable charac- 


ters, such as hold most firmly to their 


pursuits, are yet seen to be uneasy in 
them; comforting their uneasiness by one 
change or another; a new kind of crop, 
anew partner, a new stand, a wheeling 
about of counters, or a change of shelves, 
or a change of transportation, or another 
place of banking,—nothing is ever quite 
right, because they are too uneasy in 
their hunger to be quiet long in any- 
thing. 





an 


Others show their hunger by their cloge. 
ness; the very look of their face is hyp. 
gry, the gripe of their hand is hungry, 
the answer of their charity is the answe 
of hunger, the prices they pay for service 
are the grudged allowance of a hear 
that is pinched by its own stringent des. 
titution. 
| Observe again the quarrels of debt and 
_ credit, the false weights, the fraudulen 
charges, the habitual lies of false recop. 
mendation, the arts, stratagems, oppres. 
sions, of trade,—how hungry do they 
look. 
| Notice again how men contrive, in one 
| way or another, to get, if possible, some 
| food of content for the soul that has g 
_ finer and more fit quality than the swine’s 
| food with which they so often overtask 
the body:—honor, power, admiration, 
flattery, society, literary accomplish. 
Works of genius are stimulated, 
how often, by a kind of superlative hun- 
ger. And the same is true even of the 
virtues that connect a repute of modera- 
tion; such as temperance, frugality, plain- 
ness, stoical superiority to suffering; a 
kind of subtle hunger for some conscious. 
ness of good is the secret root on which 
they grow. 

There is no end to the diverse arts men 
practice, to get some food for the soul, 
and to whatever course they turn them- 
selves, you will see, as plainly as possi- 
ble, that they are hungry. Nay, they say 
it themselves. What sad bewailings do 
you hear from them, calling the world 
ashes, wondering at the poverty of exist- 
ance, fretting at the courses of Provi- 
dence and blaming their harshness, rag- 
ing profanely against God’s appoint 
ments, and venting their impatience with 
| life, with curses on its emptiness. All 
| this, you understand, is the hunger they 
are in. Feeding on carobs only, as they 
do, what shall we expect but to see them 
feed impatiently ? 

This also you will notice as a striking 
evidence that, however well they sueceeé 


ments. 
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in the providing of earthly things, they 

are never satisfied. They say they are 

not, have it fora proverb that no man 

nob, ie in 

‘; or can be. How can they be satisfied 

lands, or money, or honor, or any 

fnite good, when their hunger is infinite, 
~ . 
“ 7 . \ © 5 ; 7 > 

reaching after God and the fulness of his 
. . “4 > 

infinite life,—God, who is the object of 

their intelligence, their love, their hope, 


with 


their worship; the complement of their 
weakness, the crown of their glory, the 
sublimity of their rest forever. Such 


kind of hunger manifestly could not be 
satistied with any finite good, and there- 
fore it never is. Look also at some of 
the more internal and experimental evi- 
dences supplied by consciousness. 
Consider, for example, the vice of envy, 
and the general propenseness of men to 
be in it. There are very few persons, 
however generous in their dispositions, 
who are not sometimes bitten by this very 
subtile and bitter sin. And the root of 
this misery is hunger of soul. Envy is 
only a malignant, selfish hunger, casting 
its evil eye on the elevation or supposed 
happiness of others. The bitterness of 
it is not simply that it really wants what 
others have, but that the soul, gnawed 
by a deep spiritual hunger which it thinks 
not of, is so profoundly embittered that 
every kind of good it looks upon rasps 
it with a feeling of torment, and rouses a 
degree of impatience and ill nature, out 
of allterms of reason. It is the feeling 
of a prodigal, or spendthrift who, after 


~ he has spent all, vents his ill nature on 


everybody but himself, and hates the 


~ good possessed by others, because it is 





4 not his own. 
"are gnawed through and through, all 
their lives long, by this devilish hunger, 


QO, how many human souls 


> envy. 

















 customed to spend its energy. 


i} esos way, isa moral hunger of 
» the soul, 


pitch te 
© has made for it. 


Remorse differs from envy only in the 
fact that the soul here turns upon itself, 


Pe just as they say it is the principal dis- 


tress of extreme bodily hunger, that the 


_ organs of digestion begin themselves to 
~ be gnawed and digested, in place of the 


food on which the digestive power is ac- 
Remorse, 


It is the bitter wail of a fam- 


‘shed immortality. It is your conscience 


ashing your 


perverse will; your de- 
frauded, 


hungry love weeping its dry, 
ars on the desert your evil life 
It is your whole spirit- 





ual nature famished by sin, muttering 
wrathfully, and growling like a caged 
lion at the bars which shut him up to 
himself. And as bodily hunger some- 
times causes the starving man to see 
devils in his ravings, so this hunger of 
remorse fills the soul with angry demons 
and ministers of vengeance, waiting to 
execute judgment. Sleep vanishes not 
seldom, or comes only in dreams that 
scare the sleeper. The day lags heavily. 
The look is on the ground. The walk is 
apart and silent, and the man carries a 
load under which he stoops, a load of 
seltish regret and worldly sorrow, that 
worketh death. 

Or, if we speak of care, the corroding, 
weary, ever multiplying care, of which 
you are every day complaining, what 
again is this but your hunger. We like 
to speak, however, not of care, but, in 
the plural, of cares; for these, we im- 
agine, are outside of us, in things, not in 
ourselves. But these cares are all in our- 
selves, and of ourselves, and not in 
things at all,—things are not cares; cares 
are only cravings of that immortal hun- 
ger which the swine’s food of earthly 
things cannot satisfy. You say in them 
all, what shall I do, for I perish with 
hunger! You look up for the bitter 
husks or carobs, and say, I must have 
more and better; and these more and bet- 
ter things are your cares. The very word 
care meant, originally, want; and these 
cares are nothing but the wants of a hun- 
gry soul misnamed. 

Sometimes, again, your feelings take 
the turn of disgust. You are disgusted 
with yourself and life, and all the em- 
ployments and objects of your pursuit, 
disgusted even with your pleasures. How 
insipid, and dry, and foolish they appear. 
An air of distaste settles on all objects. 
They are all husks, acorns, food for 
swine and not for men. Just so it is in 
the starvation of the body. It creates a 
fever, and, in that fever appetite dies. 
And this, accordingly, is the rankest 
proof of hunger in the soul, that it has 
run itself down to the starvation point 
of universal disgust. Life is cheap. It 
seems a very dull and mean thing to live, 
—so to live a prodigal and swine-herd’s 
life, it certainly is. Sometimes, too, 
your disgust turns upon your own char- 
acter and feeling; your ambition, your 
pride, your very thoughts, and you ache 
for the mortification that comes upon 
you. My ambition—how low it creeps. 
My pride—what have I, or am I to be 
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proud of. My very thoughts are all 
trailing in the dust, and the dust is dry 

-O God, is it this to be a man ! 

I might speak also of your perpetual 
irritations, your fits of anger, your ani- 
mosities, your jealousies, your gloomy 
hypochondri iac fears. These ail, at bot- 
tom, are the disturbances of hunger in 
the soul. How certainly is the child ir- 
ritable when it is hungry. Even the 
placidity of infancy vanishes, when the 
body is ravening for food. So it is with 
man. He is irritable, flies to fits of pas- 
sions, loses self-government, simply be- 
cause the placid state of satisfaction 1s 
wanting in the higher nature. He is out 
of rest, because of his immortal hunger. 
Three- -quarters of the ill nature of the 
world is caused by the fact, that the soul, 
without God, is empty, and so out of 
rest. We charge it, more often than jus- 
tice requires, to some fault of tempera- 
ment; but there is no temperament that 
would not be quieted and evened by the 
fullness of God. 

Now the Spirit of God will sometimes 
show you, in an unwonted manner, the 
secret of these troubles; for he is the in- 
terpreter of the soul’s hunger. He comes 
to it whispering inwardly the awful secret 
of its pains,—‘* without Ged and without 
hope in the world.” He reminds the 
prodigal of his bad history. He bids the 
swine-herd look up from his sensual ob- 
jects, and works, and remember his home 
and his Father; tells him of a great sup- 
per prepared, and that all things are now 
ready, and bids him come. Conscious of 
the deep poverty he is in, conscious of 
that immortal being whose deep wants 
have been so long denied, wants that can 
be satistied only by the essential, eternal 
participation of the fullness of God, he 
hears a gentle voice of love saying, aell 
am the bread of life, [ am the living 
bread that came down from heaven. If 
any man eat of this bread he shall live. 
Are there none of you to whom this voice 
is calling now / 

{ will not pursue these illustrations 
further. Would that all my hearers 
could but open their minds to the lesson 
they teach. I know almost no subject, 
or truth, that will explain so many things 
in the uneasy demonstrations of man- 
kind; or that, to any thoughtful person, 
living without God, will resolve so many 
mysteries concerning himself. Granting 
simply the fact that God is the want of 
the soul, or created intelligence, what 
can it be, separated from God, but an 








a 
—. 


element of uneasiness and bitter distur- 
bance! If the soul, as a vital and or- 
ganic nature, requires this divine food, 
or nutriment to sustain it, and in this 
highest, vastest want, gets no supply; what 
else can you need to account for the un- 
rest and the otherwise inexplicable frus- 
tration of your experience! And _ yet 
how many of you, goaded by this tor- 
iment all your lives, do not understand it ? 
You go after this or that objective, cir- 
cumstantial good, thrust on, as in some 
kind of madnes ss, by the terrible impul- 
sion of your hungry immortality; con- 
fessing, all the time, that you fail, even 
when, in form, you succeed, and showing 
by your demonstrations that your objects, 
whether gained or lost, have no relation 
to your want; but your understandings 
are holden from any true discovery of 
your sin. It is as if you were under 
some dispossession, even as the Saviour 
intimates in his parable. He looks upon 
the prodigal described, as one that has 
lost his reckoning, or his reason; and 
when he discovers the secret of his mis- 
ery, speaks of him as just then having 
come to himself. Could you come to 
yourselves, how quickly would you cease 
from your husks and return to your 
Father! How absurd the folly, then, of 
any attempt to satisfy, or quiet your hun- 
ger, by any inferior, merely external 
good ! 

O, ye prodigals, young and old, prodi- 
gals of all names and degrees; ye that 
have tasted the good word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come, and 
have fallen away; ye that have always 
lived in the minding of earthly things; 
how clear is it here that no swine’s food, 
no husks of money, pleasure, show, am- 
bition, can feed you; that you have a di- 
vine part which none, or all of these dry 
carobs of sin can feed, which nothing can 
supply but God himself. 


——-. WANA AA AAA Ae 


—CoNSIDER, Christian, that an unholy 
conversation strips off the rich ornamen- 
tal jewels from the neck of the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife. Sin indulged in a believer 
is like arent in a rich embroidered gar- 
ment, or like a crack in a silver bell. A 
foul spot is soonest discerned in the fair- 
est cloth. The world will sooner make 
an excuse for its own enormities than 
for your infirmities. 
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CHARITY. 


—_——_- 


BY MRS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


“(Cast thy it after many days. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, 


(; will turn to thee again, 

After days perhaps of waiting, 
After years perhaps of pain. 

tut be patient; thou shalt find it, 
After many days have passed: 

All the blessings thou hast given 
Will return to thee at last. 


& 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
As they swiftly, onward flow; 


Kindly words and kindly actions, 
Strewn along life’s rugged way, 


Makes the road seem brighter, shorter, 


As we journey day by day. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, 

And with bounteous hand bestow; 
Thus thoul’t find thy blessings double, 
When the tide doth backward flow. 

Freely giving of thy substance, 
Freely giving of thy store, 

Thou wilt tind thy heart grow richer, 
Aud thy basket running o’er. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
Give the houseless one a home, 

Cheer the sad and broken-hearted,— 
Thy reward shall surely come. 


Peace shall fill thy heart with gladness, 


Joy within thy soul shall burn; 
Blest thyself, in blessing others, — 
Rich indeed is the return. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
Not with doubt, and fear, and pain, 
But with hope and faith, believing 
Thou shalt find it all again, 
For God loves the cheerful giver, 
It is@ritten in His Word, 
He who gives unto the ene 


Doth but lend unto the Lord. 


Luscola, Mareh, 1870. 
[ Mar. mice 4 | 


hread upon the waters; For thou shalt find 


[ing, 
Thou may’st save some heart from break- 
Thou may’st save some soul from woe. 











The Women of Ancient Germany. 


_—— 


THE ancient Germans were a barbar- 
ous and savage people, ignorant of many 
useful arts, and of the refinements of 
civilized society. They led a wild and 
roving kfe, pl: cing their habitations 
here and _ there, wherever necessity 
might call, or caprice direct. The mass 
of the people were entirely illiterate ; 
learning was confined to the nobles and 
the princes, and, indeed, it appears to 
have been very inconsiderable, and very 
unusual, even among them. Their 
knowledge of the past was limited to 
ti adition : and beyond the scenes in 
which they were actually engaged, they 
knew little of what was passing in the 
world around. The camp was their 
home, the field of battle.their place of 
meeting. From earliest youth they 
were trained to arms, and the vigor of 
their manhood was established by the 
grateful labors of the chase; hence they 
were universally athletic, and, though 
they fought without art, the energy of 
their assault, and the irresistible im- 
pulse of their charge—a rushing tor- 
rent as it were——struck even Roman 
troops with dismay. To them we may 
look for the prototype of the manners 
and customs, the government and laws, 
which obtained "favor in the feudal 
ages. Such were the men; but this 
essay will be more particularly devoted 
to the consideration of the women of 
Germany. 

We can find but little in the treat- 
ment of the German females, in the 
years of their infancy, worthy of no- 
tice. Like the males, they were nour- 
ished solely by their mothers, and never 
intrusted to the care of nurses or slaves. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the 
climate, they were accustomed to re- 
main for several years of their lives, 
almost, if not entirely, in a state of 
nudity. They were not confined to the 
house, but, on the contrary, were to be 
seen, almost as soon as they were able 
to walk, — strolling 


promiscuously, 
whether they were 


the children of 
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princes or of slaves, about the villages, 
and among the cattle. To these causes 
we may attribute the masculine vigor 
of their bodies, and that strength of 
the nervous system which enabled them 
to undergo the toilsome labor to which 
their lives were devoted. The educa- 
tion of a people must always he adapted 
to their prospects and probable condi- 
tion in life; to their national custom 
and intended occupation. In accor- 
dance with this principle, an obvious 
course was pursued in the education of 
the Germen women; as the duties of 
life were simple, and evidently de- 
manded more physical than mental ex- 
ertion, so the lessons required to incul- 
cate them were few and insignificant. 
Too feeble to labor, and having but lit- 
tle knowledge to acquire, the first years 
of their childhood were passed in sloth- 
ful indolence, and passive obedience to 
the will of their parents. But at a 
comparatively early age, as soon as they 
were capable of even moderate endur- 
ance, they assisted their mothers in the 
prosecution of their domestic duties. 
By degrees they learned all the arts of 
housewifery ; by degrees they fitted 
themselves to superintend and direct. 
They gradually acquired all the knowl- 
edge of agriculture which their rude 
people possessed, and prepared them- 
selves for the labors of husbandry. 

The treatment of the female race 
has differed much among different na- 
tions, but almost all seomed to have ac- 
corded them a very considerable de- 
gree of regard and respect. In many, 
and, indeed, in most countries, this 
tribute has been yielded from a sense 
of their physical weakness, from a pro- 
per regard to their natural taste for the 
elegancies of life, and from a rational 
conviction that they ought, of natural 
right, to be the equal companions, and 
not the slaves of mankind. It is im- 

that all, or 
these motives could have influenced the 
inhabitants of Germany. ‘The women 
were as daring by education, as hardy 
by practice, and almost as robust by 
nature, as the men of that nation ; and 


possible, however, 





any of 
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there was nothing among them that 
wore even the appearance rol luxury or 
elegance. While the spirit of chivalry 
is often attributed to the feelings of 
love and devotion, to the soft and - 
cinating graces of female character, 
in fact had its origin among a barb: aioe 
and unenlightened people, compara- 
tively unsusceptible of the one, and 
careless and ignorant of the other, 
What could have induced the Germans 
to pay that devotion to the female sex, 
which gave rise to the enthusiasm of 
the middle ages, would form an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry ; but the lim- 
its of this essay will permit nothing 
more than a brief exposition of the 
most obvious causes. They considered 
females the interpreters of divine will, 
and therefore treated them with all the 
scrupulous attention and deference 
which the supreme gods seemed to de- 
mand from their deputies. At home 
and abroad, in peace and in war, their 
opinion was consulted and ever re- 
spected. If they directed the time and 
the order of the battle, if they foretold 
the issue of the combat and the fate of 
the combatants, they held a station no 
less important, and commanded obedi- 
ence no less explicit, in their domestic 
concerns. The husband spending his 
hours of peace in sloth and drunken- 
ness, ylelding the whole management 
of his affairs to his wife ; her will 
supreme. It was natural, that a peo- 
ple having a vague and false concep 
tion of the real, get ee look with ad- 
miration upon the apparent authors of 
their existence ; that they should es- 
teem in manhood those who had _ incul- 
cated the lessons of their youth, who 
had carefully supplied their wants, 
who had watched their welfare with 
anxious solicitude. We may therefore 
attribute the reverence shown the wo- 
men of Germany to their influence as 
the prophets of gods, to the important 
part they bore in all the private and 
public affairs of their nation, and to 
their unlimited control over the other 
sex In the years of their infancy. 
Than the thought of a woman led 
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into slavery, none could be more hor- 
rid or revolting to the Germans. This 
idea was impressed upon them in their 
‘nfancy, and grew with their growth. 
It inspired them with veneration for 
and formed the strongest in- 
eentive to exertion in battle. Henice, 
when the Romans demanded and re- 
ceived from them the wives and female 
relations of their princes as hostages, 
they secured the surest pledges of obe- 
dience, the strongest bonds of alliance. 

Marriage was considered incumbent 
as a duty, and celibacy was repudiated 
hy either sex. The mode of courtship 


the sex, 


was simple, and its course never pro-' 


tracted. “The bride brings no portion ; 
she receives a dowry from her husband. 
In the presence of ker parents and re- 
lations he makes a tender of part of 
his wealth ; if accepted, the match is 
approved.” He presents her with no 
useless trinkets, no gaudy toys: his 
vifts were such as it became a warrior 
to make and a warrior’s wife to receive. 
The marriage ceremony consisted only 
in the exchange of property, and it was 
thereforeeasily consummated. Polyga- 
my obtained no favor among them, and 
second marriage was seldom or never 
known. Hence, the wife, secure in 
the atfection of her husband, and con- 
fident that they would never be en- 


joyed by another, even after herself 


had ceased to exist, had abundant rea- 
son for constancy and devotion. Upon 
entering the matrimonial state she was 
informed of the responsibilities she in- 
curred, and impressed with the duties 
of her station. Her domestic cares 
were her greatest source of enjoyment, 
and she sought little pleasure beyond 
that which a conscious performance of 
duty imparted. Among some of the 
tribes, women were inconsolable at the 
death of their husbands ; they threw 
themselves upon the funeral piles ; the 
same fire consumed the living and the 
dead, and the same urn received their 
mingled ashes. 

However variously females may have 
been esteemed by modern nations, they 
scem always to have been considered 
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the weaker sex. Hence, although they 
may have been doomed to lead a life of 
toil, the labor alloted them has seldom 
been of a very severe kind. If among 
many nations they are often engaged 
in the tillage of the earth, and in the 
execution of those tasks which are 
generally deemed arduous with us, 
their condition is yet incomparably 
easier than that of the males. The 
Germans, however, do not appear to 
have looked upon women as less ca- 
pable of labor than man ; and they ap- 
pointed her a part equally difticult, 
and surely more comprehensive and 
more tedious. The wife often accom- 
panied her husband in war; and she 
did not confine herself to the camp, 
nor did she remain inactive. In the 
heat of battle, when the darts of the 
enemy were flying in every direction, 
and the groans of the wounded and 
dying were rising continually upon the 
aur’, She was to be found in the thickest 
of the fight, administering refreshment 
and relief, and stimulating her friends 
and relations to deeds of glory. She 
staunched and bound up their wounds, 
supplied thea wants while sick, and 
anxiously awaited theirrecovery. When 
uson or a brother fell upon the field of 
battle, or died from injuries received in 
war, lis death, if 1t was attended witi: 
circumstances of ordinary bravery, was 
a matter rather of joy than grief. His 
female relatives pointed with delight to 
his scars, and awarded him an honorable 
place in the world of spirits. But if 
he evinced any fear of danger in the 
course of the action, if his death was 
accompanied with any evidence of a 
dastardly spirit, the ties of comsanguin- 
ity were forgotten or laid aside, the 
memory of the ignoble victim of timid- 
ity was repudiated, and he sank to the 
grave unhonored and unpitied. Nor 
did the treatment of.those who sur- 
vived the battle materially differ from 
this; the brave received due honor for 
their exploits, while contempt, and 
often bodily punishment, awaited the 
pusillanimous. As the females confer- 
red rewards upon the brave, it was 
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proper they should inflict punishment 
upon the ignominious ; they were the 
warriors judges, and to their decisions 
he bowed submissive. 

History presents many instances in 
which they have decided the fate of 
battle ; their friends being putto flight, 
they have rushed among them, and by 
shrieks and lamentations, by bewailing 
their slavery, have inflamed their minds 
with desperate courage, and urged them 
on to contest and victory. The Cimbri, 
when Caius Marius went in arms 
against them, resolved to conquer or 


die. With heroic determination, they 
hound themselves together as they 


stood in the ranks with cords, and used 
every other precaution to prevent dle- 
feat, or at least an ignominious flight. 
Despite every exertion, they were over- 
thrown, and pursued in confusion to 
their camp. Wives, sisters, and even 
mothers, who had in the meantime 
taken their stations upon the wagons, 
armed with such weapons as the occa- 


sion afforded, endeavored by every 
means to rally them to the conflict. 
The common feelings of humanity 


pleaded tm vain to palli ite the offence 
of their kindred, and, with their own 
hands, they inflicted upon them the 
death which they had sought to evade. 
They maintained, too, the struggle 
against the enemy with desper: ite \ calor, 
«adi rendered the victory of Marius 
little better than defeat. When, at 
last, they were obliged ts yield to the 
e-erior discipline of the Roman arms, 
they preferred self-destruction to miser- 
able vassalage, and, suspending them- 
selves and their children from the 
boughs of trees, and the tops of wa- 
gons, ended a life which had lost every 
charm and ever y attraction. 

Such were the German women in 
war; if the part they bore in peace 
was less bold and heroic, it was because 
such a period did not call for the dis- 
play of those traits. They discharged, 
at all times, the duties of the house. 
hold, and those other labors, to the per- 
formance of which the life of the fe- 
male sex is at this day particularly de- 





a— 


voted. Destitute, however, of the lux. 
uries and elegances of life, and igno- 
rant of the arts of tinsel decoration 
and splendid pomp, these employments, 
had their attention been confined to 
them, could have afforded but little 
occupation, and they would have led 
a life of comparative inertness. But 
agriculture offered another field, ample 
for the greatest exertions ; it was for 
them to till the soil, to sow the seed. 
and to reap and husband the harvest . 
or at least, in these several labors, to 
direct the industry, and watch the every 
movement of slaves, a race little in- 
clined to fidelity. The care and eduea- 
tion of their children likewise de. 
manded their attention. But as if 
even all this were unequi al to their 
ability, they often engaged in the chase 
of wild beasts ; nor would it seem that 
in this last pursuit they were much less 
active or successful than the other sex ; 
indeed, they often excelled, and merited 
and demanded their share of the prey. 
They acted too in another capacity, 
most important and most honorable in 
the estimate of their nation. The 
agents of the gods, they announced 
their mandate and signified their will. 
Implicit confidence was placed in their 
prophecies, and the result was awaited 
with all the assurance and conviction 
of actual knowledge. Amonga credu- 
lous and highly superstitious people, 
unwilling to enter upon the perform- 
ance of the most insignificant national 
or individual undertaking, without 
having first secured divine favor, the 
duties of this office were onerous in the 
extreme. Men could explain the at- 
tributes of the deities and the forms of 
the hierarchical government ; he could 
even venture to solicit the ‘favor and 
propitiate the will of the gods; but 
woman was often believed to partake 
of divinity itself. Historians have 
sought the origin of their predominant 
power in matters of religion, but with 
apparently little success ; for after all, 
though it may have been more decided 
and obvious at one time than another, 
we are only certain that it existed. 
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The observation of a curious people 
has, however, acquainted us with many 
particulars, interesting 1f not mmnpor- 
tant. ; + % 

it would seem that their opinion 
was ever venerated in war, and ever 
respected in peace. A single word 
from them could stay the ardor of a 
ferocious people on the eve of battle, 
or create war in the midst of tranquil- 
‘vy: could crush every feeling of hu- 
manity, or awaken the kindliest emo- 
tions. In the camp, they decided by 
lot, the moment of onset, and stimu- 
lated their friends by the hope of sue- 
cess, or dissuaded them by the fear of 
defeat. In battle they advanced un- 
awed to the midst of the contending 
forces, and clothed in the garments in- 
dicative of religious purity, they an- 
nounced the decree of Heaven. By 
their mad cries, which rose above the 
clash of arms, and by their strange an- 
tics, which nothing but female fanatic 
frenzy could have suggested, they 
wrought the minds of their people to 
the highest pitch of desperate fury. 
The past, the future, life itself, was 
swallowed up in the excitement of 
the present moment; and it was al- 
most impossible that men who had for- 
gotten every minor consideration, and 
even every motive for existence, should 
be otherwise than invincible. It does 
not appear that the prophetess had re- 
course to any intermediate agents : the 
altars of Mercury, and of Mars,smoked 
at stated intervals with the blood of 
human beings, but she did not immo- 
late the victim ; the,sacred chariot was 
(riven upon emergency through the 
consecrated groves, but she did not 
guide its course. Such aid was un- 
worthy of one inspired with divine 
truth, and oracular in herself. 

Although the German women were 
all esteemed of this sacred character, 
some were considered more gifted and 
godlike than others. The fame of Ve- 
led has descended to us after the lapse 
of eighteen hundred years, and, re- 
corded by the pen of Tacitus, it may 
*xist to the most distant futurity. The 








influence of such was almost unlimited ; 
and their sway was more universal than 
that of the military chieftains, or even 
the king himself. K. R. G. 


—NaTuReE teaches us that those trees 
bend the most freely which bear the most 
fully. Asa proud heart loves none but 
itself, so it is beloved by none but itself. 
Who would attempt to gain those pinna- 
cles that none have ascended without 
fears or descended without falls! It is 
recorded of Timotheus the Athenian, 
that when he was giving an account of 
his government and successes to the State, 
he frequently asserted, with a vaunting 
air, ‘‘In this, fortune had no hand.” 
After this he never prospered, was quick- 
ly after disgraced, and died in exile. 
When men, through daring pride, cast off 
all allegiance to God, he in just derision 
casts them out from the inheritance of 
God. If we refuse to acknowledge him, 
he will refuse to acknowledge us. 

It is reported of Philip of Macedon, 
that after having obtained the honor of 
an unexpected victory he was observed to 
look very much dejected; on being asked 
the reason, he replied ‘‘ that the honors 
which were obtained by the sword might 
also be lost by the sword.” Was he pen- 
sive when Providence crowned him with 
victory; and shall we be vainly elated 
when Providence makes us wealthy / 
The Supreme Majesty cannot suffer us to 
glory in any but himself; therefore,when 
we glory in our pride, he stains the pride 
of our glory. It is a difficult matter to 
be grand in the estimation of others and 
base in our own. The face of no mere 
man ever shone so illustriously as that 
of the ancient Jewish lawgiver’s, and yet 
it is affirmed that no man’s heart was 
ever so meek; but most men resemble 
chameleons, which no sooner take in the 
air than they begin to swell.—W. S. 
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California Wonders. 


In his ‘‘ Sunset Land,” Dr. Todd thus 
mentions some of the contrasts which 
California presents to New England: 

How different in all respects to our 
New England! Here the winds hurry 
and scurry, and change, often many times 
a day; there they unchangingly blow in 
one direction for six months, and then 
the opposite for six months. Here the 
earth rests in winter; there they have no 
winter, and her rest is in the summer. 
Here we have storm and heat, and cold; 
there they have no storms or rain in 
summer, and only rain in winter. Here 
our trees shed their leaves; there they 
wear their varnished covering the year 
round, while some of them, like the 
bronzed madrona, shed their bark annu- 
ally, aud keep on their bright, green, 
waxen leaves. Here the woodpecker 
goes to the old tree and knocks and 
wakes up the worm, and then pecks in 
and gets him; and there the woodpecker 
bores a thousand holes in the great pine 
tree, into each of which he thrusts an 
acorn, into which the miller deposits an 
egg, and which the woodpecker calls and 
takes, after it has become a good-sized 
worm. The bluejay is arrayed in a 
strange dress, and chatters in notes 
equally strange. The lark sings in 
sweoter notes, but they are all new. 
Here the owl livesin a hollow tree; there 
he burrows in the ground with the 
strange gray, ground squirrel, or in the 
hole of the rattlesnake, or in that of the 
prairie dog. 

Here the elder is a bush; there I have 
seen it a tree whose trunk is a foot in 
diameter. Here the lemon-verbena is a 
flower-pot plant; there it is a bush nine 
feet high. Here the mustard seed yields 
a small plant; there it is a tree often 17 
feet high. Here we have a few grape 
vines in a grapery; there we will find 
5,000 acres ina single vineyard. Here 
you will see a single oleander beautifying 
a single parlor; there you will tind a hun- 
dred clumps in full blossom in a single 
yard, amid what looks like showers of 
roses. Here we make the Ethiopian calla 
bloom in the conservatory; there it blos- 
soms in every graveyard, and at the head 
of almost every grave. Here we have 
the thick green turf on our soil; there 
they have no turf, and not a dandelion, 


daughter of the turf, grows in all Califor-. 
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nia. Here the sun paints the grass 
green; there it turns it brown. Here 
you see the farmer carefully housing his 
hay, and little patch of wheat; there he 
cuts no hay except to supply the Cities 
and reaps and threshes his wheat in the 
field, and throws the bays dawn to lie al] 
summer, sure that ucither rain nor dew 
will hurt it. Here you have scores of 
trees from which to make your tools; 
there you have no tree out of which you 
can make a wagon hub or spoke, a plow, 
a harrow, an axe-helve, or a hoe- handle. 
Here everything is small; there the trees 
and all the vegetable world are so large 
that you are tempted to doubt your own 
eyes. 


[rt is with much sorrow that we record 
the death of the beloved Bishop Edward 
Thomson, D. D., LL. D. He died at 
Wheeling, Va., on the 22d. He was 
born at Portsea, England, in 1810, and 
in 1819 came to this country. He at- 
tended medical lectures at Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, and in 1829 entered upon 
the practice of the medical profession. 
In 1832 he entered upon the ministry in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
was stationed at Detroit, Cincinnati and 
other principal places. In 1838 he was 
elected President of Norwalk, O., Semi- 
nary, which place he occupied five years; 
after which he was elected Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and edited the La- 
dies’ Repository until called to the Presi- 
dency of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
In 1860 he was elected editor of the 
Christian Advocate, N. Y., and in 1864 
he was elected Bishop in the M. E, 
Church. We were personally acquainted 
with Dr. Thomson over twenty years ago. 
When we published the Miscentiany, at 
Detroit, he was one of its principal con- 
tributors. His articles were all first-class, 
and did very much to give the MiscrL- 
LANY that unequaled popularity which it 
had with the solid and truly refined. We 
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shall never forget the great kindness of 
Dr. Thomson to Us. He was really a 
man. He was naturally very 
refined. He was a splendid scholar and 
elegaut writer. Above all, he was a very 
dev: ted Christian and true reformer. We 
had just arranged an article furnished us 
from him, when we read the sad report 
of his death. The article will be pub- 
lished in the April number of the Mis- 
CELLANY. 

Bishop Thomson was one of the most 
Catholic and liberal-minded men we ever 
knew. He was very deeply spiritual, 
chaste and philosophical. He has gone 
to a glorious reward; but his memory 
will be ever precious to all the good who 
knew him. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY. 


BY H., J. LEWIS. 


Tuis article is part of a speech deliv- 
ered on the 2d of August,—anniversary 
—and furnished to us for publication by 
the author: 

Fellow Citizens:—We have looked at 
the past, let us look at the future of our 
nation and our people. We have made 
unparalleled progress in the last fifty 
vears. The world of science has but just 
begun to divulge its wealth and wonders. 
Wealth and genius offer their richest 
gifts on the shrine of humanity. The 
railway, the steamboat, the electric tele- 
graph; these are but the inventions and 
creations of yesterday. The heart of 
the world sends out its throbs and pulsa- 
tions throughout every land. The ice- 
bergs of Russia relax beneath the warm 
pulsations of the tropics. The magnetic 
tongue of England whispers its secrets 
through the Atlantic into the ear of 
America. The Pacific railroad, like a 
mighty artery, warms the feet of the 
Pacific with the life of the Atlantic. 
"hese veins and sinews are clasping more 
lirmly together every member and part 
of our country. Weare daily becoming 
more closely interwoven by the ties of 
commerce and social intercourse; ties 
which, as Burke says, ‘*though light as 
ur, are strong as links of steel.” 

_ Our country, what is its future ? It is 
impossible for one not divinely inspired 











to divine the mysterious and wonderful 
transformations that are to take place. 
The world of invention has just begun 
to reveal the riches, the wonders and 
beauties it conceals. Yet all these shall 
become known tous. As a people, we 
shall be unequaled for power, wealth 
and intelligence Philosophy will un 
lock to us her richest treasures—its 
structure will be one of massive intellect, 
and its halls hghted with the purest 
flames of genius. Our people, who of 
all people are richest indowed with im- 
agination, shall add untold beauties to 
the lyric song of the bard, and give to 
eloquence new pinions for higher flights. 
The people who constitute the nation 
will be peculiar, unlike any known to 
history—an interfusion, a blending and 
an expression of the various idiosynera- 
cies and characters of all the nations. 
The Englishman, the African, the French- 
man, the German and the Asiatic shall 
contribute to it their physical strength 
and power, enrich it with their tradition 
and legendary lore, and out of this fer- 
mentation which shall occupy centuries, 
there will spring a people of uncommon 
energy of mind and body, of unbounded 
freedom of thought and action, and pos- 
sessing an erudition and a literature 
which shall be to those who have pre- 
ceded and now rival us, as the learning 
of Greece and Rome were to the barbar- 
ous nations of antiquity. 

You may think this a too highly- 
colored picture, you may think it comes 
from an imagination intoxicated with the 
grateful love of country and dazzled with 
the splendid visions dawning from the 
future; but this destiny, or one akin or 
superior to it, is as inevitable as the logic 
of events,or the decrees of fate. I have no 
fear for the future. The same God who 
has brought us safely through the Red 
Sea of bondage, who has kept us from 
harm and cared for us, as tenderly as the 
father for the infant child, let us trust to 
Him in the future as in the past, and, 
offering our love and our lives upon the 
altar of our country, let the fragrant in- 
cense of our sacrifices ever ascend to the 
gates of heaven, and let our prayers ever 
echo through its streets of burning gold, 
May God save the Republic! 


AVA 


j49" We are glad to say that the Mis- 
CELLANY for the last month has grown in 
circulation more than ever. 
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Notices of the Miscellany. 





[From the Adrian Daily and Weekly Times, the 
Jeading paper of Southern Michigan.| 


‘© WertiuMAN’s MiscetLtany.”—This is 
the title of a monthly magazine issued 
by J. K Wellman, of this city, and 
printed for him in the Times job room. 
The publication commenced with the 


year. The February number is now be- 
fore us. The literary contents are excel- 
lent. We notice a pretty little poem, 


‘* John and I,” from the pen of County 
Superintendent Bateman. All the arti- 
cles are excellent, the selections being 
made with great good taste. I[t is fur- 
nished at the exceedingly low price of $1 
per year. Each number contains thirty- 
two ciosely printed pages, and we are 
pleased to know it is rapidly gaining a 
large and profitable circulation. Address 
J. K. Wellman, Adrian. 
{From the Weekly Courier, Elmore, O. | 

It isa very neatly printed magazine, 
and is full of ‘‘ Live thoughts from the 
best thinkers.” All Christians, without 
regard to sects or belief, and all men of 
culture and refinement, who love a high 
standard of literature, will find in this 
magazine what they have long sought 
for.” 


|From Rev. O. H. White, Pastor of a leading Con- 
eregatioual Church at New Haven, Conn., 
under the shadow of Old Yale.] 


Rev. J. K. WELLMAN: 

My Dear Brother—The two volumes of 
your new MisceLLaANy came duly to 
hand. I like the looks of them. It is a 
magazine worth reading carefully. It is 
cheap, too cheap, in price, but valuable 
in contents. It ought to have a wide 
circulation. It will meet a demand of 
the times in all sections of the country. 

March 22d, 1870. 


Ws AANA 

ty" Let every one who likes the Mis- 
CELLANY work hard for it, and by next 
January its circulation will be ten thous- 
and more that this 
is the cause of God and humanity. 


and. We feel more 


AAA te 
(9"°The Miscettany will be mailed 
the last of the month, until July. 
AHI tte 


Ke Agents wanted in all parts of the 
country. 





WELLMAN’S MISCELLANY. 
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FORT WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW RalLRoap 





Change of time. Great North and 
South route. Now open to Angola, 53 
miles south of Jackson, and running jy 
close counection at Jackson with the 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw, and with 
the Grand River Valley Railroad. Now 
open to Grand Rapids. North, North. 
east and Northwest to all portions of 
Northern Michigan, and with the Michi. 
gan Central and its connections between 
Detroit and Chicago; also connecting 
closely with L. 8S. & M. 8. R. R., at 
Jonesville, east and west. Now opened 
and running two trains daily between 
Jackson and Reading, and one train daily 


each way between Jackson and An- 
gola. The only great central route con- 


necting Northern and Central with South- 
ern Michigan and Northern Indiana, 
Principal office at Jackson, Mich. H. H. 
SmituH, President. A. H. Reese, Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 

The above road is destined to do a large 
business. The design is to run the cars 
to Fort Wayne by July. The whole 
passes through a rich and beautiful farm- 
ing country. Its cars are fine, and the 
officers and conductors are prompt in 
their efforts to accommodate the public. 


AAAI . 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY RAILROAD. 





New route opened. 
Detroit via. Jackson in less than seven 
hours. Three express trains daily. No 
change of cars between Grand Rapids 
and Detroit. Pullman’s Palace Sleeping 
Carson night trains. Trains connect at 
Jackson with Michigan Central Co.’s, and 
west with Lansing & Saginaw, going 
north, and with Michigan Southern going 
southeast, and with Jackson & Fort 
Wayne going southwest. At Grand 
Rapids it connects with the Detroit & 
Milwaukee, and other roads going north 
and south. This line is over 50 miles 
shorter than any other from Grand 
Rapids to Toledo. Principal office at 
Jackson. R. H. G. Minty, Gen'l Sup’t. 
March 25th, 1870. 

This road is a wonder for a new road. 
But few of the old roads have as smooth 
a track as this. The cars are splendid, 
hardly equalled on any other road. This 
road runs through a fine farming coun- 
try. We shall publish a card of this and 
other railroads ou the cover of the Mts- 
CELLANY for April. 


Grand Rapids to 
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